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BOW BRIDGE. 


“Bow Bripece” has for close upon eight 
centuries been famous as the principal 
means of communication between London 
—or, to be more strictly correct, between 
the county of Middlesex—and the county 
of Essex. From time immemorial, and 
long before there was any bridge over 
the river Lea, there was a ford across 
the river at a point not very far distant 
from where the bridge now stands; and the 
name Old Ford, which still clings to the 
district a little to the north of the bridge, 
indicates the position. This ford was 
certainly in use in the time of the Romans, 
as is shown by the convergence from both 
sides of the river to this point of old roads 
which antiquaries tell us are of Roman 
origin. 

The use of this ford continued for man 
years, and it is on record that in the sevent 
century, 300 years after the Romans left 
these islands, the body of St. Erkenwald was, 
owing to the floods, stopped on the Essex 
side of the river while being conveyed from 
the Abbey of Barking (where he died) to 
London for interment ; but the passage was 


difficult and dangerous at all times, and in 
the early part of the twelfth century it was 
superseded by a bridge. This bridge was 
erected at the instance of Queen Matild 
consort of Henry IL. who, having hersel 
experienced the unpleasantness of crossing 
the ford in flood-time, not only caused the 
bridge with its approaches to be built, but 
also granted certain lands to the Abbess of 
Barking for maintaining the same. Stowe, 
the historian, says of the bridge that it was 
“arched like a bowe,” which, he adds, “was 
a rare piece of worke, for before the time the 
like had never beene seene in England.” 
Notwithstanding the provision made for its 
repair, disputes arose as to who was liable 
for this, as the lands granted by Queen 
Matilda had been sold, and Queen Eleanor 
| found it in such a condition that she ordered 
|it to be repaired. This did not, however, 
| prevent litigation, and eventually the Court 
|of King’s Bench decided in the sixth and 
| eighth years of Edward II. that the Abbot of 
| Stratford, the Master of London Bridge, and 
the Master of St. Thomas of Acre were liable 
to keep the bridge in repair, as they held the 
lands originally granted by Matilda to the 
Abbess of Barking for its maintenance. 
These obligations appear to have been 
observed down to the dissolution of the 
monasteries in the time of Henry VIIL, as 
there is no record of any complaint being 
made until 1643, when it again became 
dilapidated. Attempts were made by the 
holders of the lands originally granted for 
the repairs of the bridge to deny their 
liability, upon the plea that, the lands having 
gone to the Crown at the dissolution of the 
monasteries, they were not liable. This was 
not, however, the view taken by the Courts, 
and further attempts in the same direction 
in 1663 and 1690 proved useless. 

For nearly a century after this nothing 
further is heard of the bridge; but shortly 
before 1741 it was found necessary to widen 
it on either side, so as to give a width 
between the parapets of some 20 ft. instead 
of 16ft. But even then this famous old 
bridge had but a few more years to last, and 
in 1836 it was swept away for a bridge of 
more ample dimensions. The old bridge had, 
since it was built (somewhere between the 
years 1100 and 1118), been considerably 
altered, and bore evidence of having been 
almost rebuilt during the Tudor period ; but 
it is generally considered that it was of three 
spans, as it certainly was at the time of its 
destruction, and it was celebrated as one of 
the most ancient stone bridges (if not the 


oldest) in England. 
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The new bridge, which still exists, was 
built at the joint expense of the counties 
of Essex and Middlesex, under an Act of 
Parliament passed in 1834, and work was 
actually commenced in April, 1835. The 

lans for the new bridge were prepared by 
fessrs. Walker & Burgess, and the esti- 
mated cost was 11,0002. It is built of 
Aberdeen and other granite, and has a 
single span of 64 ft., with a clear water 
headway of about 7 ft., and a width between 
the parapets of 40ft. The work was com- 
pleted in January, 1838. 

Since that date the traffic has, of course, 
increased enormously in the neighbourhood, 
and it has again been found necessary to 
make more ample provision for it. The 
London County Council and the Corporation 
of West Ham, the two authorities now 
concerned with the matter, have accordingly 
widened the roadway. The widening will 
no doubt be a very great convenience to the 

ublic, but it is to be hoped that the 
‘improvement,” as a matter of convenience, 
will not at the same time entirely efface the 
symmetrical beauty of the bridge itself. 

The work, which was in progress last 


it. (Cf. Archeologia, vol. xxvii., and 7'rans- 
actions of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
vol. iii. p. 343, with plates.) 

H. W. UnDERDowN. 


“SANGUIS”: ITS DERIVATION. 
(See 9 S. xii. 481.) 

In this paper an attempt is made to connect 
sanguis etymologically with another group 
of Latin words, with the Greek aia, and 
with other Greek terms—all mainly belong- 
ing to the religious sphere. My theory is 
that these words are not, in the strict sense 
of the term, Indo-European, but belong to 
the Mediterranean peoples, who were invaded 
by, and who ultimately adopted the speech of, 
North European conquerors. The latter in 
their turn were affected by the civilization 
and religion of the vanquished. To which of 
these two antagonistic race elements in the 
Mediterranean area the Pelasgi belonged is 
a question which I leave untouched; but 
beyond the doubtful northern fringe of the 
welter of mixed folk, and constantly thrust- 
ing itself into their midst, was a nomad 
people, possessing in common certain charac- 
teristics of race, of speech, of religion, of 
culture, and of manners (I will not add of 
physique), which differentiated them from 
their neighbours. This congeries of tribes 


‘and d 
autumn, has doubtless now been finished, | : 


but I have not had the qontene of seeing | 
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is known as the Celts, who played a réle in 
prehistoric Europe not unlike that of the 
Arab in later times and more southern lands, 
Such of these tribes as had settled among the 
highly civilized folk of the Mediterranean 
area found themselves in the presence of a 
culture where virtus had already trodden its 
usual path to vert. Virility had yielded to 
the languor induced by a too genial clime, 
and that languor tinged even the speech of 
its victims. 

I do not know if keener observers will bear 
me out, but my own somewhat limited ex- 
perience leads me to believe that natives of 
the sunny South are more prone to exhale 
the smoke of their cigars and cigarettes 
through the nasal passage than is the case 
with us who dwell beneath gloomier skies. 
The habit referred to is a very repellent one 
to me personally ; but if I am right in my 
conjecture, it seems to point to an older 
practice of using the uvula to close the ora) 
passage, and uttering sounds through the 
neighbouring nasal one. The sounds thus 
uttered wood of course be m and n. Closely 
allied with these are the “ voiced ” labials, 6 
I infer, then, that the velar guttural 
qv would in the Mediterranean area develope 
into labialism, and that the Northern tribes 
who penetrated into that area would adopt 
it, and those settled nearest the centre of 
the Mediterranean civilization, more rapidly 
than the more Western settlers—e.., the 
Hellenes than the Italians. Of the Celtic 
fringe, the tribes that came into closer con- 
tact with the Mediterraneanized peoples 
would be exposed to this influence, while 
those more remote would be free from it. 
Again, certain tribes, even among those who 
were settled within the sphere of labial in- 
fluence, would, from one cause or another, 
show more resistance to that influence than 
others, as we may see in Italy, where the 
Latins remained on the “Indo-European” 
level in this respect. Taking the Eastern 
Mediterranean, then, with Crete at its heart, 
as the home of labialism, we find at its 
western door the Sicilian Zancle as a topo 
graphical name equivalent to the more 
eastern Samos and Same. Zancle, we are 
told by Thucydides, is a Siculan word for 8 
sickle. There is every reason to believe that 
that is correct, but place-names of that kind 
are a prominent feature of Hellas. Zancle, 
secula (Campanian), and sickle show a sort 
of vowel gradation which can be paralleled 
in Sicily itself. There we have Zancle, Segesta, 
Siculi and Sicani, and on the opposite side 
of the strait S[iJcylla. Sicylla would be the 
exact equivalent of sibylla. No doubt sidylla 
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is a diminutive of sidus, siba, sipus, connected 


Salmasius, who scouted the|now the Wady-el-Kebir, 


with 
accepted derivation from BovAy, sug- 
— in his turn a derivation which Prof. 


msay (‘ Ovid Selections,’ p. 259) considered | 


less “reasonable” than the other—too un- 
reasonable, indeed, to be even quoted. The 
derivation proposed by Salmasius (‘ Exerci- 
tationes Pliniane’) was from aidy, pome- 
granate (tree and fruit). 2d», of which 
another form oi5a occurs, is said to be a 
Pheenician (or Carthaginian) word. If, as is 
not improbable, there attached to the pome- 
ranate a “sacred” character—“‘a tree of 

nowledge,” or something of that kind—we 
should not only be inclined to think that 
Salmasius had come nearer the mark than 
Prof. Ramsay had imagined, but we should 
also find some light thrown on the obscure 
and vexed question of the sibyl and the 
“golden bough” of Virgil. I need not men- 
tion the story of Proserpine and the pome- 
granate as told by Ovid, but the Irish tale 
of Connla’s Well may here be quoted from 
Prof. Rhys’s ‘Celtic Heathendom’ (p. 554) :— 

“Over this well there grew nine beautiful mys- 
tical hazel-trees, which annually sent forth their 
blossoms and fruits simultaneously. The nuts were 
of the richest crimson colour, and teemed with the 
knowledge of all that was refined in literature, 
— and art. No sooner, however, were the 

autiful nuts produced on the trees, than the 
always dropped into the well, raising by their fall 
a succession of shining red bubbles. Now, durin 
this time the water was always full of salmon ; an 
no sooner did the bubbles appear than these salmon 
darted to the surface and ate the nuts, after which 
they made their way to the river. The eating of 
the nuts produced brilliant crimson spots on the 
bellies of these salmon ; and to catch and eat these 
salmon became an object of more than mere 
gastronomic interest among those who were 
anxious to become distinguished in the arts and 
in literature without being at the pains and delay 
of long study; for the fish was supposed to have 
become filled with the knowledge which was con- 
tained in the nuts, which, it was believed, would 
be transferred in full to those who had the good 
fortune to catch and eat them. Such a salmon was 
on that account called the Zo Feasa, or ‘Salmon 
of Knowledge.’” 

When I add to this that Welsh has not 
only in current use an adjective syw (now 
only in the sense of “trim,” “neat” in 
bearing and dress), but also siwin, a famous 
ocal species of Salmonide, siwen, “an 
epithet of a mermaid ” (Pughe), and an obso- 
lete term for a philosopher, sywedydd, it will 
be seen that we have here strong grounds 
for considering these terms akin to s¢by/, 
sibus, and sapio. 

But to return to the district of the golden 
bough : even if Salmasius was wrong about 
ciéy, there is in the territory of the Hirpini 


a weird lake called Amsanctus (cf. Ampsaga, 
Algeria), whose 
| presiding goddess bore an apparently Greek 
| name, viz., Mephitis. Now Salmasius’s sug- 
gestion as to an olic (and Doric) change of 
th into ph=/, would undoubtedly clear up 
| the obscurity of the word Mephitis. Médvous 
is a Greek word for intoxication ; and stupe- 
faction or intoxication due to the gas-laden 
atmosphere of Amsanctus might very well 
pass into inspiration. In Welsh the common 
word for intoxication is meddwdod, which, 
just like the Greek, is (exceptionally) accented 
on the first syllable. There was, oo add, 
a temple dedicated to Mephitis at Cremona 
in Cis-Alpine Gaul, so that we have here a 
clear indication of Celtic contact with the 
home of the sibyl cult. OwEN. 
(To be continued.) 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
WORKS OF CHARLES DIBDIN. 

(See 9° S. viii. 39, 77, 197, 279; ix. 421; x. 122, 243; 
xi. 2, 243, 443; xii. 183, 283, 423, 462.) 

1806 (?). The Passions ina Series of Ten Songs, 
for the voice and Pianoforte. Written and com- 
posed by Mr. Dibdin. Ent* at Sta* Hall. Price 
&s. Printed and sold at Bland & Willer’s [sic] 
Music Warehouse, No. 23, Oxford Street, where 
=v be had all the above author’s works. Folio,. 
21 pp. 

Contains ten songs. Each song has a vignette 
at top, and is arranged for two flutes. Water- 
mark date 1806. 


1806. The Broken Gold, a ballad opera, in two 
acts, as performed, at the Theatre Royal Drury 
Lane, the words and music by Mr. Dibdin. Ent. at 
Sta. Hall. Price 8s. London, printed and sold at 
Bland & Weller’s, Music Warehouse, 23, Oxford: 
Street, where may be had all the above author’s 
works. Folio, 41 pp. 

Opera produced 8 February, 1806. 

Songs, &c., in The Broken Gold, a ballad opera,,. 
in two acts, written and composed by Mr. Dibdin. 
ree probably by Miss Dibdin.]...... London : 
Printed by T. Woodfall, and published for the 
Author by all the Booksellers, of whom may be had 
Mr. Dibdin’s literary works. 1806. 8vo. 
Engraved title as above, also printed title, 
pp. viii (not numbered consecutively) and 24. 

1807. The Public Undeceived, written by Mr. 
Dibdin: and containing a statement of all the 
material facts relative to his pension. Price 2s, 
Published for the author by C. Chapple, Pall Mall, 
(of whom mer be had, wholesale or retail, all Mr. 
Dibdin’s publications) and sold by all the book- 
sellers throughout the United Kingdom. Printed 
by H. Reynell, No. 21, Piccadilly. 8vo, 57 pp. 
Dated 7 April, 1807. 

1807. Henry Hooka. A Novel. By Mr. Dibdin, 
author of Hannah Hewett — Younger Brother — 
Musical Tour—Professional Life—Harmonic Pre- 


ceptor—History of the Stage, &c. &c. In Three- 
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Volumes. Vol. I. fit or IIL.]. London: Printed 
for C. Chapple, Pa 
Printer, Snow-hill.] 8vo. 
3 vols.: pp. iv, 216 ; iv, 220; iv, 304. 

1808. *The English Pythagoras; or, Every Man 
his own Music Taster. Written by Mr. Dibdin. 
This work is of singular and extraordinary attrac- 


i sontains the delineation of a new dis- | + cone . 
tion, and contains the < “go|  Seventh.—Price five shillings. “Revised 


covery to facilitate a knowledge of music. 


did the bold Pythagoras of yore First string the 


Grecian Lyre.” London: Printed by R. Cantwell, 


Bell Yard, Temple Bar. Published by the Author, | 
and Sold at his Music Warehouse, No. 125, Strand ; 


Mr. Wyat, at the Patent Office, No. 9, Picket 
Street, Temple Bar; Bland & Weller, No. 23, 
Oxford Street; Mr. Kemp, No. 43, Old Bond 
Street ; Mr. Wheatstone, No. 346, Strand ; and all 
the Booksellers and Music Sellers. 1808. 4to. 
Dedicated to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Dartmouth ; pp. iv, viii, 35. 

1808 (?). *The Musical Mentor, or St. Cecilia at 
School: consisting of Short and simple Essays 
and Songs, calculated, in their general operation 
progressively to assist the Musical Education o 
Youre Ladies at Boarding Schools. The whole 
written and composed by Mr. Dibdin. ‘‘From 
Harmony, from Heavenly Harmony, The Universal 
Frame began.” London. Published for the Author 
by C. Chapple, Pall-Mall; and Sold by all the 


Booksellers and Music Sellers throughout the | 


United Kingdom; where also may be had the 
whole of Mr. Dibdin’s Literary Works. Norbury, 
Printer, Brentford. Folio, n.d. 

Consists of 25 numbers of 4 pp. each, an 
essay or lecture illustrated by vocal and 
instrumental music. 

1808. *Music Epitomized: a School book; in 
which the whole Science of Music is completely 
explained, from the simplest rudiments to the most 
complex principles of harmony, even to composi- 
tion and the doctrine of writing down ideas. The 
whole is expounded by way of Question and Answer 
in Ten Dialogues, and illustrated by plates, con- 
taining all the necessary Tables. By M* Dibdin. 
London, Printed for the Author, by R. Cantwell, 
No. 29, Bell Yard, Lincoln's Inn, and sold at M' 
Dibdin’s Warehouse, No. 125, Strand. 1808. Price 
Four Shillings. 12mo, pp. iv and 95. 

Errata on p. 96. Fourteen folding plates, 
apparently from the coppers of ‘The Harmonic 
Preceptor’ (1804). uis work must have 
enjoyed considerable vogue, for there were 
numerous editions. 
the following :— 

, Second.—Title as above to “ Mr. Dibdin”; 
then 

“Second Edition. London Published by Goulding, 
D’Almaine, Potter, and Co. Musical Instrument 
Manufacturers and Music Sellers, No. 124, New 
Bond Street; No. 20, Soho Square; and No. 7, 
Street, Dublin. Price Four Shil- 
ings. 
12mo, n.d., pp. iv and 95, fifteen plates (not 
folding) lettered A to O. 

identical with second ; 
n.d, 


l-Mall. 1807. (J. G. Barnard, 


| *Fifth.—Similar to third ; price five shil- 
lings, n.d. 

Sixth.—Price five shillings. “Revised and 
corrected by a Professor”; n.d., probably 
after 1814. Another (probably a later) form of 

| the sixth edition was “ Revised and corrected 
by J. Jousse, Professor of Music.” 


jand corrected by J. Jousse, Professor of 
Music”; n.d. 

Eighth.—Particulars not noted. 

| Ninth.—Price 5s. 6d. in boards. “ With 
considerable additions to the precepts and 
examples, and a new classification, by J. 
Jousse, Professor of Music.” Pp. xii and 123. 
| The advertisement states that eee had been 
“eight editions since it was corrected and 
improved by the present editor.” 

enth.— Price 6s.; pp. xii, 156. 

Twelfth. — Price 5s. Revised by J. A. 
| Hamilton ; published by D'Almaine & Co.; 
pp. viii, 88, 44 ; n.d. 
| It may safely be inferred that ‘ Music 
Epitomized’ eventually became that much- 
| used manual ‘Hamilton’s Catechism of Music.’ 
iI have not, however, traced the metamor- 
phosis beyond this stage. 

1808. The Professional Volunteers, a Table Enter- 

tainment, written and composed by Charles Dibdin. 
First performed 1 March, 1808. 
Songs in this entertainment were published 
in folio, price 1s., usually signed by Dibdin, 
on a sheet of 4 pp. with the customary 
arrangement for two flutes. I have seen very 
few, and it is improbable that all were 
published, but the following is the original 
| programme of musical pieces in the order as 
advertised for the opening night. Headings 
of songs are similar to No. 7 unless noted. 

*1. The Muster (a glee). 

*2. The Veteran in Retirement. 

*3. The Parting Volunteer. 

*4. The Little Bark. 

*5. The Irish Sailor. 

*6. British Wives. 

7. William & Jesse [sic], written & composed 
| By Mr. Dibdin, And sung by Mr. Lee at the Lyceum, 
|In the Entertainment called the Professional 


I have seen or heard of | Volunteers. Ent. at Stat. Hall. Published by the 


Author at his Music Warehouse No. 125 Strand & 


.| by Bland & Weller No. 23 Oxford St. Publishers 


(by appointment) of the whole of Mr. Dibdin's 
Songs, & may be had of Mr. Kemp, No. 13, Old 
Bond Street, & Mr. Wheatstone, 436, Strand. 4 pp. 

*8. Distress on Distress. 

9. Life. Sung by Mr. Grey. 4 pp. 

10. Lumkin and his Mother. London. Printed 
by Goulding & Co. 20 Soho Square, &c. 4 pp.— 


atermark date 1811. 
1l. The Choice of Minerva. 
*12. Lovely Fan and Manly Ben. 


*13. The Invitation to Supper (a glee). 
*14. The Sheep Shearing. 
15. Gallant Tom. Sung by Mr. Lee. 4 pp. 
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*16. The Jew in Grain. 

*17. The Armour of Acneas. 

*18. The Best Bower Anchor. 

*19. Finale.—Probably the glee ‘Professional 
Volunteers, the words of which are given by 
Hogarth. 


There was also introduced 


20. Miss Wigley. Sung by Dibdin. There is also 
a later edition, 3 pp., published by Goulding & Co. 
(see No. 10). Also sung in ‘ The Melange,’ 1808. 


1808 (?). Rent Day ; or The Yeoman’s Friend. A 
Table Entertainment written and composed by 
Charles Dibdin. 


I have been unable to trace the date of 
first performance. The songs, &c., according 
to Hogarth, were as follows. I have only 
seen published copies of four, which are in 
folio, price 1s., signed by Dibdin. 

*1. Healths (Glee). 

*2. The Lion, the Puppy, and the Mastiff. 

3. The Clown turned Sailor. Written and com- 
posed by Mr. Dibdin, and Sung by Mr. Woelf at 
the Sans Pareil, In his New Entertainment of 
Rent Day, or The Yeoman’s Friend. Printed and 
Published for the Author at his Music Warehouse 
No. 125 Strand & Sold by his Appointment by 
Bland & Weller «No. 25 Oxford St. & Mr. 
Wheatstone No. 436 Strand. For two flutes on 
p. 3; fourth page blank. 

*4. Widow Walmsley’s Shiners. 

*5. Duet between a Tarjand a Clown. 

*6. The Labourers (a Glee). 

7. Joan is as Good as~My Lady. Sung by 
Dibdin. Arrangement for two flutes. 4 pp. 

*8. The Peasant’s Funeral. Sung by Mr. Herbert. 

*9. The Sailor’s Dream. 

*10. The Total Eclipse. 
Britannia’s Name. 
*12. The Dinner Party. 

13. The Thrasher. 3 pp.—Hogarth says this was 

written for the Stratford Jubilee, 1769. 

*14. The Laudable Contention. 

*15. Noses. 

*16. The Concert of Nature. 

*17. The Sailor’s bring-up. 

18. The Preservation o 
by Mr. Woelf. 4 pp. 

*19. Finale. ‘* All you who have light heels.” 


According to a contemporary songbook there 
were also introduced :— 


*20. The Temple of Freedom (a Glee). 
*21. Adam and his Rib (a Glee). 
E. Riwpautt Disprn. 
Morningside, Sudworth Road, New Brighton. 
(To be continued.) 


the Braganzas. Sung 


SHAKESPEARE’S BOOKS. 
(See 9° S. v. 329; vi. 144, 283, 464; vii. 163, 423 ; 
viii. 78, 180, 321; xi. 64, 203; xii. 7, 463.) 

_ PutTeNHAM, in his Second Book of 
tion Poetical,’ speaking of device or emblem, 
says :— 

“The Greeks call it Emblema, the Italiens 
Impresa, and we, a Device, such as a man may put 
into letters, or cause to be embroidered in Scutchions 


of arms or any bordure of a rich garment to give by 


his novelty marvel to the beholder.” 

To this impresa Shakespeare refers in 
‘Richard IL.’ III. i, when Bolingbroke, 
addressing Bushy and Green, says :— 

You have fed upon my signories, 

Dispark’d my parks and fell’d my forest woods, 

From my own windows torn my household coat, 

Razed out my imprese, leaving me no sign, 

Save men’s opinions and my living blood, 

To show the world I am a gentleman. 

The tearing of Bolingbroke’s household 
coat was actionable, according to the old 
legal maxim quoted by Coke, “Actio datur 
si quis arma, in aliquo loco posita, delevit seu 
abrasit” (3 ‘ Institute, 202). 

In ‘Pericles,’ II. ii., Thaisa describes the 
devices on the shields of the six knights. 

W. L. Rusnrton. 
be continued.) 


“Jone,” Worp.—According to the 
Literary World, 27 May, p. 509 :— 

“* Thenewspaper poets have been making hay with 
jingles about the *jingal’ and the ‘jong,’ words 
that, after thousands of years’ use among the nomads 
of Tibet, have at last found their way into the 
English language through the incautious use of 
them in the official telegrams from the British 
Mission at Gyangtse.” 

“Jingal” is in the ‘N.E.D.,’ but “Jong” 
appears to be a new importation into English. 
It is a pure Tibetan word. and its correct 
orthography is rdzong, but the initial r is 
silent, so that the actual sound is dzong. It 
means a fortress. There are very few Tibetan 
terms in English, mostly names of animals, 
such as the kiang, the sakin or skeen (Tibetan 
skyin), the shapho, the yak, and others. 

Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


SPENCER AND CuILpREN.—The 
following extract from ‘Rambler's Chit Chat,’ 
in the Wilts and Gloucestershire Standard 
of 14 May, is, I think, worth preservation in 
‘N. & 

“It may interest my readers to know that the 
little children whom Spencer, the dull old bachelor, 
delighted to have about him, and on more than 
one occasion ‘borrowed’ in order to enjoy the 
happiness of theirsociety, were the little daughters of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Harrison Cripps. Mrs. Cripps, it 
will be remembered, was a daughter of Mr. Richard 
Potter, of Standish. The although 
told in elaborate Spencerese—is worth quoting: 
‘When at Brighton in 1887, suffering the ennui of 
an invalid life, passed chiefly in bed and on the sofa, 
I one day, while thinking over modes of killing 
time, bethought me that the society of children 
might be a desirable distraction. The girls above 
referred to [the Misses Potter] were most of them, 
at the time I speak of, married and had families ; 
and one of them—Mrs. W. Cripps—let me have two 


of her little ones for a fortnight. The result of 
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being thus placed in a nearer relation to children 
than before was to awaken, in a quite unanticipated 
way, the philoprogenitive instinct—or rather a 
vicarious phase of it; and instead of simply affording 
me a little distraction the two afforded me a great 
deal of positive gratification. When at Dorking, a 
year afterwards, | again petitioned to have them, 
and again there passed a fortnight which was 
pleasurable to me and to them. Such was the 
effect that from that time to this (1893) the presence 
of a pair of children, now from this family of the 
clan and now from that, has formed a leading 
ratification—I may say the chief gratification— 
uring each summer's sojourn in the country.’” 


A. R. 8. 


Astwick: Austwick.—The Standard of 
April 12 speaks of “ Astwick Manor, Hatfield.” 
Turning toa gazetteer, I find three “Astwicks” 
mentioned : one in Beds, another in North- 
amptonshire, and, last, Astwick, Yorkshire 


see Austwick.” It is noteworthy that the 
villagers who live at the place last named 
always spelt the name as *‘ Austwick ” in my 
time, but pronounced it as “Asstick,” which 
sound I presume the “ Astwick” of the other 


dated 1481, signed “William Joddopkan.” 
This is an impossible name, and is doubtless 
a misreading of ‘‘ Jowekyn.” William Jowe- 
kyn, shipman, became a freeman of York in 
1441-2 ; see Surtees Soc., vol. nor 


A Pepicree IN 1640.— The following, 
besides — a good example of a nun- 
cupative will, is interesting as showing the 
walee attached to a pedigree in the estima- 
tion of a Welsh gentleman of the reign of 
Charles I. :— 


“The Will of Edward Gwynne. 

“* Memorandum that Edward Gwynne of Furne- 
vall’s Inn, London, gentleman, being of perfect 
mind and memorie w* an intent to settle and 
dispose of his estate, did in the moneths of Aprill 
May, and June, 1640, or one of them, make an 
declase his last Will and Testament nuncupative 
in manner and forme followinge (viz') I have but 
few kindred, and to them I have given theire 
pedegree in my lifetime w* is all I intend to give 
them, but all my goods, chambers, and books in 
Furnevall’s Inn col els where I give and bequeath 
unto Alexander Chorley gen. All which the said 


places mentioned also signifies. If such of| testator did declare in the presence of divers 


the British public as are eager to latinize 
the English a will kindly note, it is no use 
saying that Astwick is “properly” pronounced 
** Orstwick,” because the rude forefathers of 
the hamlet, when my grandfather was living 
(hard by), pronounced their place-name 
Asstick, though spelling it Austwick, as now. 
YORKSHIREMAN. 


PorTUGUESE VERSION OF THE APHIKIA 
Srory.—In John Adamson’s ‘ Lusitania Illus- 
trata’ (Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1846) I find in the 
section on minstrelsy a romance entitled ‘O 
Chapim d’ El- Rei,’ which forms another 
variant of the Aphikia story (9™ S. xii. 222, 
261). The legend is that of the “lion’s 
tracks.” The king gains admission to the 
chamber of the virtuous lady, who is all 
unconscious of his visit. In the haste of his 
departure the king loses one of his slippers, 
which is found by the husband. Hardung 
classes this poem as modern. It was recon- 
structed by Almeida-Garrett from fragments 
preserved orally, and he allows that the old 
stones are kept in their place by a free use 
of his own modern cement. It has, however, 
sufficient of the older form to show that a 
version of the “ lion’s tracks” formed part of 
the popular poetry of Portugal. 

WituiaM E. A. Axon. 


PLumMpTON CoRRESPONDENCE.’—This book, 
issued by the Camden Society in 1839, is a 
most interesting volume, but it contains not 
a few mistakes. At p. 36 for “countre” read 
counter, and at p. 37 for “‘elme” read _edne. 
On p. 42 is a letter from a merchant of York, 


credible witnesses, &c. 
**(Signed) Robert Dixsonne. 
“The marke of James Cooper. 
**The marke of John Holden. 
“The marke of Marie Woodcroft. 
“The marke of Faith Negus.” 

On 12 February, 1649/50, issued a com- 
mission to Alexander Chorley, gent., the 
principal legatee named in the will, to 
administer the goods, &c. (P.C.C. 18 Pem- 
broke). GerorGE SHERWOOD. 

50, Beecroft Road, Brockley, 8.E. 


“Ferisu.”— All the quotations in the 
‘H.E.D.’ under this word refer to the natives 
of Africa ; but the following seems to imply 
that it had a near relation in the north of 
Europe. A traveller in Nova Zembla in 
1670 says :— 

**We advanced farther into the Country, where 
on a small Hillock we perceiv’d a piece of Wood 
cut out in the figure of a Man, with wretched 
Sculpture. Before it were two Zemblians on their 
Knees, their Arms lying by them ; they were wor- 
shiping this Idol, as the others on the Shoar were 
adoring the Sun...... This Idol is call’d Fetizo, an 
they say the Devil entered it sometimes.”—‘ A New 
Voyage to the North,’ p. 216. 

AYEAHR. 

Ropemakers’ ALLEY CuHaApeL, LITTLE 
Moorri£.ps. —In 1693 this Independent meet- 
ing-house was rebuilt, and I hold the original 
balance-sheet. Calamy and Wilson mention 
some of the contributors. Walter Cross (d. 
1701) was pastor; Edward Stanton (d. 1718) 
was treasurer. Other names are: “Cosen 
John Stanton,” Capt. Joseph Bowles, William 
Tompson (a builder), Thomas Crundell, Moses 
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Cook (was he the horticulturist?), William | but this will probably be altered before long. 
Wells, Sir Robert Rich. When John Asty | It was used for the first time at the evening 
(d. 1730) was pastor, the following were| service on Trinity Sunday, 7 June, 1903, 
among the members: Lady Rich, Madame | when Canon Hensley Henson preached. 

Crouch (d. 1714), Madame Gibon, Mrs. Moore,| Another change has been in the hour for 
Madame Elen Fleetwood (d. 1731), Madame opening the doors at the afternoon services 
Elizabeth Fleetwood (d. 1728), Madame Jane on Sunday. This was formerly 2 o'clock, 
Fleetwood (d. 1761), Mary Carter (was she | but has now been fixed at 2.30, which arrange- 
Oliver's granddaughter !—she first appears ment came into operation on the first Sunday 


as a member in 1724), Capt. Samuel Richards | 

(d. 1719), Madame Cook, and Joseph Alleine. | 

The congregation still meets at Latimer 

Chapel, Stepney. Srantey B. ATKINSON. 
Inner Temple. 


A Mevacissey Duck.—I heard a woman 
at Boscastle, in North Cornwall, call a her- 
ring a “ Mevagissey duck.” Mevagissey is a | 
fishing village on St. Austell Bay in South | 
Cornwall. The expression seems worth pre- | 
serving. H 


WesTMINSTER ABBEY CHANGES.—An altera- 
tion in the government of places is almost | 
inevitably the cause of some changes. With | 
the death of Dean Bradley and the appoint- | 
ment of the Rev. J. Armitage Robinson, D.D., | 
to the position of Dean, some few alterations | 
have been made, which I feel should be 
recorded in ‘N. & Q.’ A fresh pulpit has 
been placed in the nave of the Abbey for use| 
at the popular Sunday evening services in| 
that part of the building, and the one) 
designed by the late Sir G. Gilbert Scott, 
that had done duty there for somewhere 
about forty years, has been presented by the 
Dean and Chapter to the new Cathedral of 
St. Anne at Belfast. The “new” one, how- | 
ever, is stated to be the oldest in the Abbey, 
as it dates from the time of Henry VIII. | 


It has been very little seen, having been | d 


hidden in an out-of-the-way corner in 
Henry VIL’s Chapel. It is of panelled 
oak, and is considered a beautiful specimen 
of workmanship, and of much interest in | 
its associations, as from it Archbishop Cran- | 
mer preached both the coronation and. 
funeral sermons of Edward VI. It is of 
very ar and picturesque design, being 
one of the kind known as “ wineglass” 
pulpits, from the fact that in the modelling 
they follow the shape of many of the Com- 
munion cups. This one is hexagonal; the 
pedestal upon which it stands is slender and 
very graceful. It is somewhat small, and, 
one would think, is likely in some cases to 

rather inconvenient in use.* At present 
avery awkward flight of steps leads up to it; 


., , there is a small sounding-board attached t 
it by a board at the back. P 


| 


after Christmas. 

The children’s service held on Innocents’ 
Day, 28 December, since the days of Dean 
Stanley, has been transferred to 2 February, 
the day of the ‘Presentation of Christ in 
the Temple, commonly called the Purification 
of St. Mary the Virgin,” the Dean thinking 
that this arrangement will better meet the 
convenience of the children, as he desires to 
see the little ones form the larger part of 
the congregation, which has certainly not 
been the case of late years. 

Among minor changes in the staff of the 
Abbey it may be recorded that Mr. Hughes, 
the well-known “ Dean’s Verger,” has retired, 
having been granted a pension, his service 
being one of many years; and Mr. Dunn, 
another verger, has also retired. Mr. Hughes 
has been succeeded by Mr. Weller, hitherto 
the Canons’ Verger, his - being taken by 
Mr. Kemp, the beadle, that office being now 
filled by Mir. Rice, a comparative new-comer. 

W. E. Harvanp-Ox 

Westminster. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
irect. 


Barnes: ‘THe Devit’s CHartTer.’—A 
tragedy of this name was published in 1607 
by Barnaby Barnes, and in it parallels have 
been found to passages in ‘The Tempest’ and 
‘Cymbeline.’ Has this ever been reprinted, 
either separately or in any collection of 
plays, in an accessible edition? and what is 
the plot of it? Cuarues R. DAwEs. 

(‘The Tragedy of Pope Alexander VI.,’ 4to, 1607, 
is by Barnaby Barnes. ‘The Devil's Charter, 
“containing the life and death of Pope Alex- 
ander VL.,” was played by the King’s Men before 
his Majesty on Candlemas night (2 Feb.), 1606. The 
play has not, we believe, been reprinted. The story 
seems to be derived from Guicciardini. } 


Kant’s Oricin.— About the 
rear 1678 Hans Cant and his wife, both 
cots, left Scotland, and, by way of Sweden, 

reached Memel, in East Prussia, where Hans 
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worked as a saddler, or strap-maker. He had 
left Scotland in company with other Scots, 


— whom occur the names of Cant, | 


Douglas, Hamilton, Simpson, &e. 

Of those named Cant, some remained in 
Sweden, and at various periods became 
agriculturists in North Fjust; some served 
as soldiers or under -oflicers, one being 
called Lars; another was an organist, 
favourably known to the Bishop of Lin- 
képing, from whom this account of several 
Cants was derived in 1797. In that same 

ear (1797) one Carl Friedrich Kanth wrote 
rom Lerum, near Goteborg, to Immanuel 
Kant, of Konigsberg, grandson of Hans, 
claiming relationship with him, which 
Immanuel neither acknowledged nor denied. 

Information is now earnestly desired by 
the writer of this memorandum (who is 
descended from Cants in Scotland and Kants 
in Pommern) whether it is practicable to 
obtain the assistance of any Swedish Cant 
(Kant, Kanth) of Scotch extraction, or of 
any other fit person, to make inquiries in 
Lerum, Goteborg, Linképing, and Fjust. 

If such a person can be found, he may, 
Lari discover some traces of Cants who 
settled in Sweden in 1678, and whose 
descendants may have declared themselves 
of kin to the great philosopher, and possessed 
of traditions of the Scottish parish or place 
from which Hans Cant came. The directories 
of Goteborg and Linképing may perhaps 
show Cant in a Swedish form. 

One hundred marks are offered for any 
authentic document, in writing or print, 
that distinctly connects any living Swedish 
descendants of Scottish Cants with any 
parish or place in Scotland about a.p. 1678, 
in which parish or place satisfactory con- 
firmation of such connexion still remains. 

KANTIUs. 

Quinta dos Tanquinhos, Madeira. 


MarGaret Biser.—Matthew Paris (‘ Chro- 
nica Majora,’ [Rolls] iv. 200) speaks of the 
death of this maid of Queen Eleanor as one of 
“genere preclara...... cujusdam bone domus 
sanctimonialium fundatrix.” I shall be glad 
to know the family to which this saviour of 
Henry’s life belonged, and the name of the 
nunnery founded by her. I have looked in 
vain in the index to Dugdale. 

Rosert J. WHITWELL. 


Ray's Itrverartes.—I should be very 
much obliged to any one who would tell me 
the present whereabouts of the originals of 
the Itineraries of John Ray the naturalist, 
which commence in 1658. George Scott, of 
Woolston Hall, near Chigwell, in Essex, 


| printed them in 1760, and they were re- 
| printed in 1846 by Dr. E. Lankaster. 


According to Appendix A to the Ray 
Society’s edition of the ‘Correspondence of 
John Ray,’ Scott died in 1780—some years 
after William Derham (his uncle by me ~ 
—and his library, &c., were sold in July, 
1782, and possibly these MSS. of Ray’s at 
the same time. I have ascertained from 
Mr. Warner that they are not in the Depart- 
ment of MSS. at the British Museum. 

J. H. Gurney. 

Keswick Hall, Norwich. 


Avuruors or Quotations Wantep.—I shall 
be glad to learn the source of the following 
quotations, the latest date possible being 
1790 :— 

1. Death could not a more sad retinue find, 
Sickness and pain before, and darkness all 
behind. 
. He deigns His influence to infuse, 
Secret, refreshing as the silent dews. 
3. Union of mind, as in us all one soul. 
4. A mountain huge upreared 
Its broad, bare back. 
5. His [Homer's] scolding heroes, and his wounded 
gods. 
6. An hoary, reverend, and religious man. 
7. No dying brute [ view in anguish here, 
But from my melting eye descends a tear. 
8. O what a tuneful wonder seized the throng, 
When Marlbro’s conquering name alarm 
the foe ! 
Had Whiznowhisky led the armies on, 
The general's scarecrow name had foiled each 
blow. 
9. But [or and] wondered at the strange man’s face, 
As one they ne’er had known. 
10. How long? How soon will they upbraid 
Their transitory master dead ! 
ll. A not-expected, much unwelcome guest. 
12. The rage of Arctos and eternal frost. 
C. LawRENcE Forp. 


Atake.—Is the origin known of the regal 
style of the Abbeokutan ruler now here on & 
| visit? On the one hand, it might be, like our 
‘own Alick, a survival of Alexander, aA<£o, 
or, again, from Melech (minus its initial), 
the Semitic form, and general with Arabs. 
We are all familiar with the archaic Melchi- 
zedek. A. H. 


Procession Door. — John Pynok, draper, 
of Sandwich, by his will, dated 1499 desired 
to “be buried in the churchyard of St. Peter 
in Sandwich, before the door _of 
the same church.” Which door of a paris 
church would be the “procession door 
The church of St. Peter in Sandwich has 
‘a north door with a large porch, and also 
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a west door without a porch. There was a 

south door, but the south aisle was never 

rebuilt after the fall of the upper part of the 

tower on 13 Oct., 1661. ArtTHuUR Hussey. 
Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


Doce or Venice.—I have read somewhere 
in fiction or history of a Doge of Venice 
whose likeness was blotted out, in con- 
sequence of some offence against the State. 
Can any reader favour me with references ? 

W. Crark THOMLINSON. 

Whickham, co. Durham. 


Maena Cuarta.—I have a copy of Magna 
Charta, London, 1618, 24mo, inlaid to 4to, 
which contains the book-plate of Richard 
Clark, Chamberlain of London. The numerous 


to the English Ambassador in Holland, was 
his own composition, or whether he quoted 
from Andrew Marvell, who is also credited 
with the lines? See Morning Post, 25 May, 
fourth leading article, which says :— 

“ The other resolutions remind us of the couplet 
generally and wrongfully ascribed to Canning, 

| which was first written by that excellent Puritan 
Andrew Marvell—They want more money.” 
A. GwYTHER. 

Windham Club. 

(The full correspondence between Canning and 
Sir Charles Bagot was printed at 4 S. i. 438. Part 
of it was reprinted, after thirty-four years, by 
Srr Harry Powanp at 9 x. 270, but no sugges- 
tion was made that Canning was indebted to 

| Marvell. 


PEMBERTON FAMILY, LATE OF PETER- 


annotations in this are—so the tradition runs | L y ( E 
—in Blackstone's hand. Can any one inform BORouGH. — Information is desired which 


me where a copy of the sale catalogue of | might lead to the discovery of the will, or of 


Richard Clark’s library may be a 


Philadelphia. 


Estrece.—In the Devonshire Domesday 
Survey Almar Estrege, a thane, held three 
ferlings in the manor of Hela, T.R.E. What 
does Estrege denote ? 

Grecory GRUSELIER. 


Ricuarp Prncerna.— Who was Richard 
Pincerna, to whom was granted the manor 
of Conestone, in Cornwall, about 1147, by 
Robert, son of Robert, Earl of Gloucester ? 
Can any one give me an alternative name 
for him? J. Hamptey Rowe, M.B. 


Wuitty Tree.—Between Bromfield (the | 
station for Ludlow races) and Onibury (on 
the Great Western joint railway) is a small | 
hamlet called Whitty Tree. What is the 
meaning of the name? H. Georce. 


Joun’s Cuartrers.—Will some one 
kindly state what places are signified by the 
following names ?— 

1199, ** datum apud Valle Rodol.” 

1199, “datum apud Castrum de Vir.” 

1202, ‘‘datum apud Bonam Villam super 
Tokam.” 

The appendix to Wright’s ‘Courthand’ 
(1815) gives an alphabetical list of ancient 
places occurring in deeds, but does not men- 
tion either of the above, unless “de Vir” is 
de Vies (Devizes), written de Vir by error of 
the scribe, who was quoting from the original, 
& recited charter. W. 1. 


“IN MATTERS OF COMMERCE.”—Can any 
of your readers tell me whether the quotation 
nning “In matters of commerce the fault 

of the Dutch,” sent by Canning in a dispatch 


the grant of administration to the estate, 
of Robert Pemberton, who was steward to 
the Dean and Chapter of Peterborough, and 
'was buried in Peterborough Cathedral in 
November, 1695. A tablet to his memory is 
on the south wall of the chancel. He married 
Cecilia Trevelyan, whose will (proved in 
1713) is in Somerset House. There is g 
om for believing that his second son, 
obert, born in 1659, emigrated to Nevis, in 
the West Indies, towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, and I should be glad 
to learn any fact tending to support or to 
isprove this theory. R. C. B. P. 
| 13, Cresswell Gardens, South Kensington, 8.W. 
Late Harvest.—Will any 
readers help me with information of men, 
especially living, who were either not prize- 
winners at school or were thought to be 
rather dull, yet have become famous in their 
special line of endeavour in later life? 
DE CorDova. 


Hvquier, ENcRAvers. —I am in search 
of information about the French engravers 
Huquier, father and son. Both of them lived 
in pw bey The father, Gabriel Huquier, 
went to England about 1755 or 1756, and 
came back to France about 1762. The son 
James Gabriel Huquier, arrived in England 
about 1768, but he settled there, and after 
having lived first in London and afterwards 
in Cambridge (1783), he died in Shrewsbury, 
7 June, 1805. He drew pastel and crayon 
portraits of a certain value, and was elected 
a member of the Royal Academy. His works 
were several times shown at the Academy as 
well as at the Society of British Artists. All 
that I know about him is what I could read 
in Bryan and the ‘Dictionary of National 
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Biography.’ If any one could give me infor- 
mation on his private life, his connexions, 
or some of his works of which no mention 
is made in the above publications, or could 
direct me to a dealer's where I could find 
some of his original works or engravings, 
I should be very much obliged to him, and 
send him in advance all my thanks. 
JEANNE POTREL. 
15, Rue Vivienne, Paris. 


Tue ‘Times,’ 1962.—I have a copy of the 
Times, ** London, Every day, 1962, price 1s., 
No. 55,567,” a four-sided large sheet, “ Printed 
for the Proprietors by Joseph William Last, 
of No. 3, Savoy Street, Strand, in the city 
of Westminster, and published by Baynton 
Rolt at No. 8, Catherine Street, Strand, 
Every day, 1962.” The whole paper—articles 
and advertisements—is humbug; but as I 

resume that it was printed for some object, 

shall be obliged for any information re- 
arding its real date of issue and its purpose. 
he cost of the issue must have been con- 
siderable. Perhaps some of the readers of 
*N. & Q.’ can help me. J. E. 8. Hope. 
Belmont, Murrayfield, Mid-Lothian. 


Beplics. 


THE PREMIER GRENADIER OF FRANCE. 
(10% §. i. 384.) 


La Tour pDAvuvVERGNE belonged to the 
46° demi-brigade, now apparently represented 
by a regiment of the same number. His 
heart having been placed in an urn, his body 
was enveloped in green oak branches, and 
carried by grenadiers to the battle-ground 
where he had fallen. When it had arrived 
at the grave, the grenadiers presented arms, 
and as the bearers hesitated as to which way 
they should lay it, a voice came from the 
ranks : “ Face a l’ennemi.” 

ii order dated Augsbourg, 11 Messidor, 
an VIII., written by General Dessoles in 
the name of Commandant en Chef Moreau, 
it was ordered: That the drums of the 
grenadiers of all the army should be draped 
with black crape for three days; that the 
name of La Tour d’Auvergne should be kept 


at the head of the roll of the 46° demi- | 


brigade ; that his place should not be filled up, 
his company consisting in the future of re 
eighty-two men; that a monument should be 
erected in the rear of Oberhausen ; and that 
chef de brigade Forti, commander of the 
46°, who had fallen by the side of La Tour 
d'Auvergne, should be buried with him. 
Two grenadiers were also buried with him. 


This monument was erected, and in 1837 the 
King of Bavaria put it into good repair. 

The silver urn containing the heart, covered 
with black velvet, was carried at reviews by 
the quartermaster-sergeant (fourrier), who 
mahal by the side of the colour. At each 
roll-call the caporal de l’escouade answered to 
the name of Tour d’Auvergne, “ Mort au 
champ d@’honneur.” This pious custom con- 
tinued to be observed by the 46° Demi- 
brigade. The heart did not cease to belong 
to the 46° until the army was reorganized in 
1814. 

An order dated 1° Thermidor, an VIIL, was 
made by the three Consuls that the sword of 
La Tour d’Auvergne should be hung in the 
Temple of Mars, i.e, the Church of the 
Invalides. 

In the same year 8 Fructidor they ordered 
that a monument in his honour should be 
erected at Carhaix, his native place. This 
monument was eventually erected in 1841 
by the Government of Louis Philippe, which 
had previously placed on the house where 
he was born the following inscription :— 

“Théophile-Malo Corret de la Tour d’Auvergne, 
Premier Grenadier de France, est né dans cette 
maison le 23 décembre 1743.” 

The bronze statue by Marochetti has on its 
pedestal the following :— 

“A Théophile-Malo de la Tour d’Auvergne- 
Corret, Premier Grenadier de France, né 4 Carhaix, 
le 23 décembre 1743, mort au champ d’honneur le 
27 juin 1800.” 

The inscription appears also in Breton. 


| Two bas-reliefs by Marochetti represent 
| La Tour d’Auvergne, sword in hand, leading 
‘the way into Chambéry, and his death on 
| the heights of Neubourg. 
| As to the possession of the heart there was 
'a long lawsuit between the family of 
| Tour and the heiress 
|in the direct line, viz., Madame du Pontavice, 
daughter of Madame Guillart de Kersausic, 
_née Jeanne-Marie-Sainte Limon du Timeur. 
| Madame du Pontavice was successful, gainin 
| possession of the heart and of the arms 0 
the “brave des braves,” by a judgment of 
| the Royal Court of Montpellier, 1 December, 
| 1840. 
| J have taken the above from “ Le Premier 
Soeur de France La Tour d’Auvergne 
Etude Biographique par Paul Déroulede 
| Paris Georges Hiurtrel 1886.” 
| Limon du Timeur married in or about 1773 
Marie-Anne-Michelle de Corret, sister of La 
Tour d’Auvergne (see zbid., p. 57). 

If the order of the I* Thermidor, an VIII 
was carried out, at all events the sword di 
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not remain permanently at the Invalides. 
M. Dérouléde, in his preface (p. 13), speaks of 
having seen it in the museum of the Hodtel 
Carnavalet, Paris, where, according to a 
foot-note, it had been placed by a deci- 
sion of the Municipal Council. The note 
adds that it had been brought back to 
France, and delivered to the President of the 
Municipal Council, meeting in public, by 
the Italian General Canzio, son-in-law of 
Garibaldi, on 22 June, 1883. How it got into 
his hands does not appear. 
There appears to have been a legend— 
> a true one—that the heart used to 
sometimes carried on the colour of the 
regiment. M. Dérouléde (p. 11, preface), 
speaking of the impression made on his mind 
by the stories of the Premier Grenadier de 
France, says: “Une chose surtout me frap- 
_ c’était ce cceur d’argent suspendu au 
rapeau du régiment: c’était,” &c. 
ver, in his ‘Tom Burke of Ours’ 
(chap. xlv.), gives a version of the story of 
the muster-ro!l. He makes the regiment the 
45th of the line, and the reply given by 
“the first soldier,” “Mort sur le champ de 
bataille.” Ropert PIEeRPornt. 


TIDESWELL AND TIDEsLow (9 §. xii. 341, 
517; 10% §. i. 52, 91, 190, 228, 278, 292, 316, 
371).—On p. 371 it is said that railway usage 
is responsible for a change of stress, and con- 

uent obscuring of the etymology, of Car- 
lisle, the accent being rightly on the last 
syllable. This was discussed nine years ago 
(8 S. vii.), and I do not desire to enter on 
the general question of the right way of 
accenting the word ; but as a definite asser- 
tion has been made with regard to the effect 
of the introduction of railways, perhaps 
I may be permitted to point out some 
facts. I have lived all my life in the 
diocese of Carlisle. I can remember nearly 
half a century, and when I was young 
knew many persons whose pronunciation 
had been acquired in pre-railway times. 
Moreover, I have, during the last few 
days, referred the question to an educated 

y, eighty years of age, and with a very 
good memory. This lady’s remembrance 
agrees with mine that educated le used 
to accent Carlisle on the first syllable. Un- 
educated people sometimes said “C’rlisle,” 
with the accent on the second syllable, the 
first one being very short ; but, on the other 
hand, those who were so old-fashioned as to 
use the dialect name “Carel” inevitably 
placed the accent on the first syllable, the 


To go back to a time more remote from rail- 
ways, Edmund Waller, who was in a position 
to know the accepted pronunciation of the 
title of Lord Poy Lady Carlisle, distinctly 
accents it on the first. In the 1729 edition 
there are seven instances, including one by 
his editor, Fenton, none of which is a rime, 
and only two of which are at the beginnings 
of lines. Except for considerations of s » 
I would send the quotations. U. V. We 


Sir Herpert MaxweE says that “ Brid- 
lington” (Yorks) is sounded “ Burlington” 
by the Bridlington people. May I (as a 
Yorkshireman) point out that in my count 
there is a readiness to transpose the rin suc 
a word as Bridlington, and to put the ¢ 
first, when that word becomes “ Birdlington”? 
and then the d dropping out by a natural 
tongue-slip—cf. We(d)nesday)—we have the 
word “Birlington” left (not necessarily 
Burlington”). In Yorkshire curds are 
often called by the people cruds; burst 
becomes brossen, and many other examples 
could be mentioned. While writing may I 
add a vigorous “ Hear ! hear !” to the remarks 
of Dr. BRUSHFIELD on p. 372? 

YORKSHIREMAN. 


Sir Herspert MAXWELL writes :— 


‘Bridlington in Yorkshire, a station on the 
North-Eastern Railway, is locally pronounced 
‘Burlington,’ but you will puzzle the booking 
clerk at King’s Cross if you do not pronounce it 
according to the written form, which preserves 
the old meaning.” 

This is not quite correct. Both pronuncia- 
tions have always been used locally. “ Bur- 
lington” used to meet with the greater 
favour, but its adherents seem to be declining 
in numbers, and the word now is generally 
spoken and written “ Bridlington.” As a 
matter of some interest, it may perhaps be 
recorded here that the name often was spelt 
“Burlington,” and as such appeared on 
maps, in guide-books, and on letters, and, 
I believe, still often so appears. 

Ronatp Drxon. 
46, Marlborough Avenue, Hall. 


Mr. Appy’s argument from the present 
spelling of Duffield that Welle means a field 
seems hardly conclusive. The Domesday 
name Duvelle would natasalty be abbreviated 
into Duvel, and become Duveld, just as 
Culmton and Plynton become Collumpton 
and Plympton ; and Duveld, as I take it, is 
the present local pronunciation. But what 
evidence is there to show that Duvelle is a 
compound of Duva-+ wille, and not primarily 
a personal name which has become a place- 


vowel in the second one being quite obscure. |name? The Devonshire Domesday has the 
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same name, only in combination. It knows 
of two Duveltons, now Doltons. Besides, 
the old English use of ** field” is to describe 
the open-field in which the members of the 
community had their several plots, not the 
close which the individual held. Bosworth’s 
Anglo-Saxon dictionary gives “well” as 
the equivalent of Willa. The Devonshire 
Domesday knows of two Willas, now respec- 
tively Edginswell and Coffinswell, from the 
names of their proprietors, besides a Bradwell 
or broad well and a Shirwell or clear well. 
To turn these wells into fields would be a 
little arbitrary. Oswatp J. 
Lympstone, Devon. 


Tue Lopisnome (10% §. i. 327, 417).—I 

uoted a passage from ‘Henry VI.’ which 
showed that to draw blood was supposed to 
be a way of undoing witchcraft. But it may 
be well to show also that it was considered a 
way of undoing transformation caused by 
witchcraft. A popular story, prevalent 
throughout Europe, tells how a_ princess, 
betrothed to a king, is changed by her step- 
mother to aduck. The bird comes by night 
to visit her betrothed, and in human voice, 
which she still retains, laments her fate. Her 
betrothed sheds three drops of her blood, and 
restores her to her original form. This story 
is in Thorpe’s ‘Yule Tide Stories’ and in 
many other books. E. YARDLEY. 


I should like to point out that the Portu- 
guese name for a were-wolf is lobishomem, 
and not as printed. E. E. Street. 


ARISTOTLE AND PatLosopny 8. 
i. 405).—At 9 S. xii. 91 I gave my reason 
for thinking that Aristotle was not mis- 
interpreted ly Shakespeare and Bacon. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Poems ON SHAKESPEARE (10 i. 409).— 
Dr. ForsHaw appears to have been already 
forestalled in the task of compiling a volume 
of tributes to our national poet. The Atheneum, 
21 May, p. €53, reviews ‘The Praise of Shake- 
speare: an English Anthology, by C. E. 

ughes. WILLIAM JAGGARD. 

139, Canning Street, Liverpool. 


Miuitary Buttons: SerGeants’ CuHEevrons 
(10 8. i. 349).—According to Mark Antony 
Lower in his ‘Curiosities of Heraldry,’ “the 
chevron, which resembles a pair of rafters, is 
likewise of very uncertain origin. It has 
generally been considered as a kind of archi- 
tectural emblem” (p. 62). I am inclined to 
think that in the eighteenth century the 
halbert, or halberd, carried in the hand de- 
noted the sergeant. It is mentioned as his 


badge or ensign of office both in ‘ Roderick 
Random,’ by Smollett, and ‘Amelia,’ by 
Fielding. 4 vol. xii. of the “Cabinet 
Edition” of the ‘ History of England’ (con- 
tinuation by the Rev. T. 8. Hughes, B.D.) 
the frontispiece depicts the execution of 
Admiral Byng in 1757. The unfortunate 
admiral is represented as blindfolded, kneel- 
ing on a cushion in front of the capstan, and 
opposite the firing party of five marines, 
wearing conical caps, whilst the sergeant in 
command holds in his right hand a halbert 
and has a sash over his shoulder. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


One may hope to be set right in the matter 
if wrong ; but did not the sergeant’s chevron 
have its origin in the pheon or broad arrow, 
which, as a Government mark, was associa 
with the military organization of the City 
trained bands? Although it is a disputed 
point when the broad arrow assumed its 
present distinctive signification as a Govern- 
ment mark, there can be little doubt that 
it originated in the badge of Richard I, 
which was a pheon, or “broad R,” the latter 
being either a corruption of “broad arrow” 
or an abbreviation of “Rex” (see Palliser’s 
* Devices’), while the pheon became a royal 
badge through being carried by the sergeant- 
at-arms before royalty, like the modern mace, 
It was a bar ieleecpene or harpoon- 
head, but the indented inner edges of the 
flanges of the pheon do not, of course, appear 
in the sergeant’s chevron. This, however, 
would naturally not be an indispensable 
detail in the distinguishing marks on the 
sleeves of non-commissioned officers. 

J. HoLtpDEN MacMICHAEL. 

161, Hammersmith Road. 


“ Sorpent”: “ HAGGOVELE” (10% §. i. 208, 
256).—The first element of haggovele seems to 
be derived from Icel. hoggua, to cut, hew, 
while the second is, without any doubt, the 
Old English word gafol, gofol, tax, tribute, 
rent. Ortro Ritter. 

Berlin. 


Cuarr or St. AuGustine (10 §. i. 369).— 
The following paragraph, taken from the 
Daily Mail of 23 January, 1902, may consti- 
tutea reply to Mr. ALFreD HALv’s question :-— 

** At a meeting of the Canterbury Royal Museum 
Committee yesterday a letter was read from the 
Bishop of Hereford asking for the return of St. 
Augustine’s chair, used by him on his missionary 
journeys, which for some time past has occupied a 
prominent place in the museum. The Bishop stated 
that the chair was removed some years ago from 
the chancel of the church at Bishop’s Stanford, and 
that the vicar and parishioners desired to have it 
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back again. The committee decided to reply that 
they could not consent to his lordship’s request, as 
they considered Canterbury was the proper place 
forthe chair. It was stated that Mr. Cocks b= on 
stone purchased the chair from a former sexton of 
the church at Bishop's Stanford, who had rescued 
it from the hands of some masons engaged in 
renovating the church, and who were about to 
burn it for fuel.” 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


This is a somewhat primitive oak chair, 
that was turned out of a parish church in 
the diocese of Hereford, and is now in the 
museum at Canterbury. Some people say 
it is the chair used by St. Augustine when 
he met the British bishops. 

Artuur Hussey. 

Tankerton-on-Sea, Kent. 


whom he had four sons and other children ; he 
died leaving the manor of Berkesdon, Throck- 
ing, Herts, 1619, to his son Stephen, who 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Playter, of Satterley, Suffolk, by whom he 
had two sons and three daughters, one of 
whom (Mary) married Edward Fettiplace, of 
Kingston, Berks (vol. i. p. 238). 
M.A.Oxon, 
Trout (9 xii. 505 ; 10" 8. i. 
| 154, 274, 375).—I can assure Mr. RATCLIFFE 
that when trout are lying in “ holds” such as 
our characteristic trout-streams usually offer, 
the heads of the fish will be found in any 
direction ; for instance, if a rat-hole lies right 
athwart the direction of the stream’s current, 
| then the trout harbouring in it will be lying 


in the same direction —head first up the 


Fertiptace (10 §. i. 329, 396).—If Dr.| hole. It is true that trout seem to like (or, 


ForsHaw will consult (as I have done at the 
British Museum) Kelly’s ‘ Directory for Berk- 
shire’ for the year 1903 (under title ‘ Bray,’ | 
at p. 42), he will read as follows :— 

“Ockwell Manor House.—Now [1903] the resi- 
dence of Edward A. Barry, Esq. An extremely | 
fine timber-framed mansion, erected in reign of | 
Edward IV., and enlarged in 1899 by present 
owner, W. H. Grenfell, Esq., J.P., M.P. (of Taplow | 
Court), who is the lord of the manor (and other 
manors)."” 

I accurately recollect that in my punting | 
days—forty-five or fifty years ago—I stayec 
a night at the “George” Inn, Bray, for the | 
express purpose of seeing the house. I had 
the belief that it was marked in my 
Ordnance map, but cannot now find it. 
Anyway I certainly walked there, and from 
either Maidenhead or Taplow station. 

Epwarp P. 


Ockwells Manor—a most interesting his. 


at least, not to object to) the “tickling”; but 
to the “grabbing with both hands” they 
would show a decided, and in most cases 
an effectual dislike. Shakespeare uses the 
phrase “ tickling for trout” metaphorically. 
YoORKSHIREMAN. 


‘*LuTHer’s pisticu” (10% §, i. 409).—I 
have little doubt that the famous 
Wer nicht liebt Wein, Weib, Gesang, 
Er bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang, 
is meant. G. KRUEGER. 
Berlin. 


As the discoverer of the original diary of 
Samuel Teedon, the Olney schoolmaster and 
** guide, philosopher, and friend” of the poet 
Cowper, after it had been missing since 
about 1835, and as its owner for at least 
twenty years, and having in 1890 copiously 
annotated my transcript for publication, I 
add what my MS. contains in allusion to 


toric building—is situate near Bray and | theentry in question. I find, upon reference, 


Maidenhead. Some illustrations of it will be | 
found in Nash’s ‘ Mansions,’ Jesse's ‘Favourite 
Haunts,’ or in Country Life for 2 April. 

R. 


Upton. 


Ockwells or Ockholt Manor was held by 
the Fettiplaces temp. Henry VIII. There 
is a view of it in Soumeaie ‘Berks,’ p. 247, 
with two plates of the stained-glass windows 
of the banqueting hall with heraldic designs. 
The house, it is believed, was erected by a 
Norreys in the reign of Henry VI. 

R. J. Fyxmore. 

Sandgate, Kent. 


Chauncy, in his ‘ Historical Antiquities of 
Herts,’ mentions a Fettiplace. Sir Thomas 
mes, Sheriff of the City of London 1589, 
married Anne, the sister of John Stone, by 


that I explain “ Luther’s distich” to mean 
probably the superscription on Lucas Cra- 
nach’s portrait of Luther, painted in 1532, 
viz., “ In silentio et spe erit fortitvdo vestra.” 

E. C. is quite right as the incorrectness 
of T. Wright’s edition of the diary for the 
Cowper Society in 1902, which contains at 
|least 700 errors (!)—the first twenty-three 
_pages, their many hundreds of errata in 
the printer's rough proofs having been 
corrected by me (con amore), being the only 

rtion comparatively free from the like. 
Mr. Wright had invited me to join him in 
the editorship, with my name in the first 
place ; but I declined to do so, as unworthy 
of my reputation, within the limits and upon 
the a laid down by him, and with a 
printer unused to book-work. I, however, 
at Mr. Wright’s request, assisted him in 
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once such few portions of entries in the 
original as he admitted his inability to make 
out. The name of such to him illegible 
passages must, in truth, have been legion. 


“THERE WAS A MAN” (10% §. i. 227, 377).— 
Mr. Syowpen Warp might perhaps find 
in the Scotch version on which was 
brought up some more reason for the tragic 
ending of the nursery rime than in his 
own. Ours is not historical, but didactic, 
and addressed to a man, a boy, or a girl, as 
the case may be. It begins :— 

A man of words and not of deeds 

Is like a garden set with weeds, 

And when the weeds begin to grow. 
The lines run the same as Mr. Warp's 
version until the end :— 

And when my heart begins to bleed, 

Then 1 'm dead, dead, dead indeed. 
To avoid which tragedy the culprit is 
expected to mend. C. C. Stores. 


I recollect hearing the verse repeated over 
twenty years ago, though in the south of 
England—in fact, in London; but, unlike 
the rendering recorded at the second 
reference, the first two lines were :— 

A man of words and not of deeds 
Is like a garden full of weeds. 
The whole verse, then, would seem to suggest 
the antithesis of enduring deeds—the 
ephemeral nature of words in mere passive 
promises unless followed by action. 

Autuors oF Quotations WANTED §. 
i. 428).—The lines given by Miss GurNgEy as 
“Rest after toil,” &c., are from Spenser's 
‘Faerie Queen,’ Book I. canto ix. verse 40, 
but are entirely misquoted. They begin, 
“Sleep after toil.” H. K. i. 

No endeavour is in vain, &c. 


See Longfellow, ‘The Wind over the Chim- 
ney’ (last verse). J. Foster, D.C.L. 


The third quotation asked for by Lucts, 
“Everything that grows,” is the opening of 
Shakespeare's fifteenth Sonnet (somewhat 
imperfectly rendered) :— 

When I consider everything that grows 

Holds in perfection but a little moment, 

That this huge stage presenteth nought but shows 
Whereon the stars in secret influence comment. 


Cc. C. 
Several correspondents are thanked for similar 
references. } 


Documents IN Secret Drawers (10" $. i. 
427).—The classical stories of the recovery of 


in ‘The Antiquary,’ vol. i. ch. ix , being the 
ghost story told by Miss Oldbuck, how the 
ghost showed Rab Tull that the paper for 
the want whereof they were ‘‘to be waured 
afore the session” was hidden in a “ taber. 
nacle of a cabinet” in “the high dow-cot"; 
the other in ‘Redgauntlet,’ of the rent-receipt 
abstracted by the monkey. 

E. A. Poe, in his ‘Purloined Letter,’ con- 
ceives many such possibilities. 

Dickens is very fond of making his plots 
hinge upon the loss or discovery of a will or 
deed. The “Golden Dustman” in ‘Our Mutual 
Friend’ made many wills, and deposited them 
in strange places. 

There is a well-known ghost story, attri- 
buted to Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, of a 
similar sort. 

Some years ago, on the breaking-up ofa 
worn-out mail-cart, a letter many decades 
old was found in one of its crevices. 

When the dishandled box of an old City 
pump was removed it was found to contain 
many letters, dropped therein by ignorant 

rsons, who had mistaken the handle-hole 

or the slit of a letter-box. 

These, however, were unintentional hidings. 
The two following instances, taken from old 
sources, are perhaps nearer to the subject. 

The monks of Meaux, in Holderness, were 
like to have lost the manor of Waghen 
because they could not produce the record of 
the agreement between themselves and the 
Archbishop of York. At last they found it 
in a hole between the roof and the ceiling 
of their record-room (1372-96).—‘ Chronica 
Monasterii de Melsa,’ iii. 175. 

Bishop Joseph Hall says that he knewa 
man, “ Mr. Will. Cook, sen., of Waltham Holy 
Cross,” who was “informed in his dream in 
what hole of his dove-cote” he should find 
‘‘an important evidence” for the missing 
whereof he was “distressed with care” 
(‘Invisible World,’ 1652 ; Pickering’s reprint, 
1847, p. 85). This may well have sugges 
the “dow-cot” of Monkbarns. W. C 


The following is an instance of an undis- 
covered drawer in an old oak desk passing 
through various owners’ possession, from 
Queen Anne’s time until a few years since:— 

The Hidden Briefs.—A Queen Anne Brief for & 
Collection at All Saints’ Church, Claverley, Shrop- 
shire.—It is now more than seventeen years ago 
since the brother of a tenant of mine bought an old 
oak desk at a country sale. Being a joiner by trade, 
after careful examination he arrived at the con- 
clusion that it might have a secret drawer. All 
attempts to find it baffling his ingenuity, as a last 
resource he took out the bottom of the desk. By 


7. C | this means he discovered a long secret drawer, 
lost documents are by Sir Walter Scott, one | 


admirably contrived for secrecy, with a spring 0 
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open it. In this drawer he found six Queen Anne’s 
briefs and a Queen Anne sixpence. The amount 
of collection at All Saints’ Church, Claverley, was 
stated on each brief. The joiner kindly gave the 
briefs to me, as Setevanted in antiquarian and 
historical studies. The briefs had evidently been 
placed in the drawer soon after the collections had 
been made. After the owner's death the oak desk 
seems to have passed to other owners until it was 

urchased in the circumstance mentioned. The 

te Cornelius Walford, barrister-at-law and 
author, who, like myself, was a Fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society, some years ago read a 
paper before the Society on ‘Kings’ Briefs, their 

urposes and their History’ (printed in the tenth 
volume of the 7'ransactions of the Society, pub- 
lished in 1882), in which he says: ‘Briefs being 
returned along with the money collected had the 
effect of taking them out of circulation: hence 
they are in some degree scarce; for in truth they 
were either destroyed as useless or allowed to rot 
or moulder away.’ The first instance of a King’s 
Brief being printed was in 1630. The following is 
an exact copy of one of the briefs found in the 
secret drawer, which relates to a collection for 
the rebuilding of Broseley All Saints’ Church at a 
cost of 3,390/. and upwards. A more recent church 
has been built on the same site, for in Mr. 
Randall’s interesting * History of Broseley’ it is 
mentioned that this church was to be rebuilt at 
the estimated cost of 3,388/. 4z.” 

A copy of the brief relating to Broseley so 
found, with five others, was also given in the 
antiquarian column called ‘ Byegones’ in the 
Border Counties’ Advertiser, published at 
Oswestry. At the end of every two years 
the columns are issued in a volume with a 
full index. SMITH. 

Brooklynne, Leamington Spa. 


At the sale, in 1818, of the effects of a 
dealer in old clothes, furniture, and curiosi- 
ties, who carried on business in High Street, 
Barnstaple, an antique chair was included, 
described as of mahogany, with the seat, 
back, and arms stuffed and covered with 
brown leather, and studded with brass nails. 
There was a large drawer under the seat, 
and two other drawers were fixed on pivots, 
80 as to turn back under the arms, and were 
fitted for writing materials, with a brass 
candlestick attached to each, and a wooden 
leaf for reading or writing, capable of being 
raised or depressed. The cabinet-maker to 
whom it was sent to be repaired found that 
the drawer under the seat extended only a 
part of the way to the back, and that the 
intervening space was occupied by a secret 
drawer, which was full of manuscripts, which 
proved to consist of a variety of unpublished 
— and other documents of John Gay. 
the incident created much sensation at the 
time, and the matter was fully investigated. 
It was found that the chair had been bought 
some years previously at the sale of the 
goods of a Mrs. Williams, a descendant of 


Katherine Baller, Gay’s sister. Henry Lee, 
author of ‘Caleb Quotem,’ edited the poems, 
and published them under the title of ‘Gay’s 
Chair,’ with an engraved frontispiece of the 
chair, evidences and certificates of the facts, 
and a facsimile of Gay’s writing. The first 
four lines of the principal piece, entitled 
‘The Ladies’ Petition to the Honourable the 
House of Commons,’ are as follows :— 

Sirs, We, the maids of Exon city, ; 

The maids, good lack, the more’s the pity ! 

Do humbly offer this petition 

To represent our sad condition. 

Tuos. WAINWRIGHT. 


“ Hen-nussey”: “ ‘* Woop- 
TOTER” (10% §. i. 449).—According to the 
‘English Dialect Dictionary, a hen -hussey 
or hen-huswife means “a woman who looks 
after poultry ; also a meddlesome, officious 

rson.” It is there recorded as being known 
in Wilts, Somerset, and Devon, as well as in 
America. 

If your correspondent will be so good as to 
wait till the last part of the Dictionary 
comes out, he will then be able to ascertain 
the facts as to the distribution of the other 
two words. So far the record ends with the 
word tommy. Water W. SKEAT. 


Mark Hivpestey (10 S. i. 344, 414).—He 
was never elected Lord Mayor or Sheriff or 
M.P. for London. He was a member of the 
Vintners’ Company, and chosen Alderman 
of Bread Street Ward 20 September, 1649, 
and was discharged on payment of a fine 
of 4001., 15 July, 1651. At that period the 
changes in the Court of Aldermen were 
very frequent, and in succession to Hildesley 
in bre Street Ward no fewer than nine 
persons were elected, who paid fines of 
various amounts to avoid service, between 
15 July and 15 September, 1651. The list of 
persons who had obtained exemption from 
serving the office of Sheriff in 1652 numbers 
forty-six, of whom twenty-seven had_ been 
added in the previous twelve months, Hildes- 
ley being one of these. 
Atrrep B. BEAVEN. 


Srep-BROTHER (10 §. i. 329, 395).—I think, 
with all due deference, that Mr. WILSON is 
mistaken in his reply to Miss Buarkiey. A 
person and his step-brother cannot have a 
common parent; if he had, they would be 
half-brothers, not step-brothers. The sons 
of a widower married to a widow are step- 
brothers to the children born of her first 
marriage. Mr. Witson goes on to say, “If 
brought up in one family they would 
naturally be called brothers cr brother and 


sister ; the marriage between such a brother 
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and sister is, of course, perfectly legal ” ; and 
so far he is quite right. He adds, “If two 
men, not related, marry two sisters, ~*~ do 
not thereby become brothers-in-law.” Here 
again I think he is wrong. Two men, 
otherwise not related, marrying two sisters, 
become brothers-in-law. The ate Cardinal 
Manning and the late Bishop Wilberforce, 
of Winchester, married two sisters, and were 
always held to be brothers-in-law in con- 
sequence. 
H. Murray Lane, Chester Herald. 

In the case of a widower with children 
marrying a widow with children, I should 
say that the children of both families would 
become step-brothers and step-sisters to one 
another. A child born of the marriage would 
be half-brother or half-sister toall the others. 
See ‘N.E.D.’ under ‘ Half-brother.’ 

Ernest B. Savace. 
St. Thomas's, Douglas. 


Tue Sun its Orspit (10 S. i. 329, 
435).—Mr. PARKER may like to have Miidler’s 
own words. On p. 44 of his ‘Die Central- 
sonne,’ published in 1846, the following | 
passage occurs :— 

“Ich bezeichne demnach die Plejadengruppe als 
die Centralgruppe des gesammten 
bis in seine fiussersten, durch die Milchstrasse 
bezeichneten Grenzen hin; und Alcyone als den- 
jenigen einzelnen Stern dieser Gruppe, der unter 
allen iibrigen die meiste Wahrscheinlichkeit fiir 
sich hat, die eigentliche Centralsonne zu sein.” 

S.J. Atpricn. | 


New Southgate. 


The last paragraph at the latter reference 
requires a little modification, for the solar 
apex is now believed to be in the constellation 
Lyra, and not in Hercules. J. Dormer. | 


WoLverHAMPTON i. 407).— 
There is nothing exceptional about this 
its approach is particularly 

ne. But even the latter is by no means | 
unique. I examined an old stone one (of | 
what in England we call Jacobean character) | 
in the ancient parish church at Malmé, in 
Sweden, a few weeks ago. Its stairs are 
constructed — almost exactly the same 
lines as are those at Wolverhampton ; but 
taken all in all, the Scandinavian rostrum 
a and approach alike) is far and away 
the better and more ornate of the two. 
There are scores of pulpits, however, to be 
seen in this country of the same type, and 
of much about the same date (a.p. 1480), 
as that at St. Peter's, Wolverhampton. 
Measured drawings of the latter may 
found in Dollman’s ‘Examples of Ancient 
Pulpits’ (1849), and the same accomplished 


architect also illustrates therein stone pulpits 
of fifteenth-century date at Nailsea, Winch- 
combe, Glastonbury, Cheddar, and Banwel} 
(all in Somerset), as well as at North Cerney 
(Gloucestershire) and at Totnes (Devon). 
Miss Barr Brown's somewhat sensational 
note in the Antiguary for April, that the 
pulpit at Wolverhampton “is cut out of one 
entire stone,” and that “a figure of a 
grotesque animal has guarded it for more 
than 800 years,” has not the least foundation 
in fact. Harry Hens, 
Fair Park, Exeter. 


Castine Lors (10% 8S. i. 366).—The Man- 
chester Guardian of 10 May contained the 
following comment on this subject :— 


“A striking instance, not mentioned by the 
writer in Notes and Queries, may be found in 
Thomas May’s translation of Barclay’s ‘ Icon Ani- 
morum,’ a rare as well as a curious book. Speaking 
of English courage, he states that during the war 
in the Netherlands some soldiers of the Spanish 
party were taken prisoners by the Dutch, who 
decided to make reprisals for the previous cruelty 
of theirenemies. Out of four-and-twenty men eight 
were to be hanged. ‘There were lots, therefore, 
thrown into a helmet,’ says May, ‘and the prisoners 
were commanded to draw their fortunes —whoever 
should draw a blank was to escape, but whosoever 
should draw a black lot was to be hanged presently. 
They were all possessed with a great apprehension 
of their present danger; especially one Spaniard, 
with pitiful wishes and tears, in some of the 
standers-by did move pity, in others laughter. 
There was besides in that danger an Englishman, 


|a common soldier, who, with a careless counten 


ance, expressing no fear of death at all, came boldl 
to the helmet and drew his lot. Chance favou 
him; it was a safe lot. Being free himself from 
danger, he came to the Spaniard, who was yet 
timorous, and trembled to put his hand into the 
fatal helmet, and receiving from him ten crowns he 
entreated the judges—oh, horrid audacity !—that, 
dismissing the Spaniard, they would suffer him 
again to try his fortune. The judges consented to 
the madman’s request, who valued his life at 9 
low a rate, and he again drew a safe lot.’ May 
seems rather to regret the second escape of t 
foolhardy Englishman, whom he denounces as ‘8 
wretch, unworthy not only of that double, but 
even of a single preservation, who so basely 
undervalued his life.’ ” 

J. R. Nutra. 


Evriprpes: Dare or nis Brera (10 S.i 
447).—Whether B.c. 485, given on p. 220 of the 
first edition (1886) of my ‘ Greek Literature, 
was a slip of my own or a printer’s error, 
cannot say. It was corrected to B.c. 480 m 
the second edition (1889). F. B. JEvons. 


“Tue GLORY oF THE Meraopists” (10 
S. i. 406).—Mr. Corrretn’s Wesley letter 
is evidently addressed to James Rogers, 
well known as one of his preachers. “ Deat 


Jemmy” was, at the date of the letter 
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living in Macclesfield, the home of “ Hetty 
Roe” (Hester Ann Roe), whom he wedded 
in second marriage on 19 August, some 
three months after the date of the letter. 
If the sermon referred to by Wesley be one 
of Rogers’s own, nothing published by 
him so early as 1784 appears in Osborn’s 
‘Methodist Literature.’ H. J. Fosrer. 


“Jenton’s Intack” (10% §. i. 407).— 
Although it does not mention the intack, 
the following note, from the original docu- 
ment, may be of use :-— 

8 March, 30 Charles IL, 1678, lease by 
Richard Pye, of Whitbie, co. Chester, yeoman, 
son of John Pye, late of the same, yeoman, 
deceased, to John Jannian, of the same, 
yeoman, and Martha his wife, late wife of 
the said John Pye, of a close at Whitbie, 
called the Marsh, for 99 years, at a pepper- 
corn rent, in lieu of Martha’s dower out of 
John Pye’s estate. 

Whitby is north of Chester, between that 
city and the Mersey, and between Capen- 
hurst and Ellesmere. W. C. B. 


In Lincolnshire, and I believe in several 
other counties, ‘ntack signifies land taken in 
from a waste place, or from a common or 
tidal river. In the manorial records of Scotter 
for 1629 it is recorded that Richard Huggit 
surrendered to Thomas Stothard land in 
Scotter called ‘‘le long intaakes.” There 
was in Winteringham certain land called the 
“intake” which had been reclaimed from 
the Humber in 1881. It has now, I have 
anderstood, been almost entirely washed 
away. Epwarp PEAcOocK. 
Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Paste (10 S. i. 447).—If recipe references 
are of use to Dr. Murray, he will find several 
in the old cookery books. The recipe for 
anchovy paste is given in Cooley's ‘ Cyclo- 
pedia of Practical Receipts, 1872, p. 885. 
Wm. JAGGARD. 


*“‘PuRPLE PATCH” (10% §. i. The 
uotation is from Horace’s ‘Ars Poetica,’ 
ll. 15, 16 :— 
Purpureus, late qui splendeat, unus et alter 
Assuitur pannus. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


In the ‘Art of Poetry,’ as translated in 
that well-known “crib” Smart’s ‘ Horace,’ 
the phrase occurs, “One or two verses of 
purple patchwork, that may make a great 
show.” The original edition of 1756 may, 
therefore, be worth consulting. 

J. Dormer. 

{Other correspondents also refer to Horace.] 


‘Tue Yone Soutprer’ (10% §. i. 428),— 
Saye, never very loyal, became a member of 
the “Committee of Safety” 4 July, 1642, and 
shortly afterwards was given the command 
of one of the twenty infantry regiments 
and of one of the seventy-five squadrons of 
horse of which the rebel army was composed 
(see Guizot’s ‘English Revolution,’ Bohn’s 
ed., pp. 160, 446, 447). 

A Capt. Rainsford was one of the garrison 
of Worcester at its surrender, 20 July, 1646; 
and in the ‘Calendar of State Papers, 1651-3, 
one John Rainsford appears as having 
incurred the suspicion of the Government. 
If these are to be identified with our author, 
we may further conjecture him to be the 
brother of two other Rainsfords, Henry and 
Francis, whose names occur in the same 
volume of the ‘ Calendar.’ 

Col. Henry Rainsford, of Clifford, Glouc. 
and Combe, Hants, fought for the king, an 
was imprisoned at Oxford. He compounded 
in 1646, was imprisoned in the Gatehouse 
for high treason, December, 1651, but was 


subsequently liberated, and died in the East 
| Indies, administration being granted 5 Dec., 
| 1659. He was grandson of Sir Henry Rains- 


ford, Knt., of Clifford, and son and heir of 


|Sir Henry Rainsford, Knt., of Clifford and 
Combe, who was M.P. for Andover from 


1640 to his death in 1641, and nephew 


‘of Capt. Sir Francis Rainsford, 


t. 
Lieutenant-Governor of Jersey, who died 
11 June, 1635. Francis entered Winchester 
College from Clifford in 1636 at the age of 
twelve. JoHun B. WAINEwRIGHT. 


In Peacock’s ‘Army Lists of the Round- 
heads and Cavaliers, 1642,’ a foot-note, p. 24, 
runs :— 

“John Rainsford, killed by Cavaliers from 
Pontefract Castle in an attempt to take him 
wrisoner at Doncaster, 29 Oct., 1648. Buried at 
Vapping, Nov. 14. He was ‘lieutenant in His 
Excellencies Regiment, draughted out of the Earl 
of Essex’s Regt. into that of Sir Thomas Fairfax,’ 
March, 1644.” 

At p. 29 he appears as senior lieutenant in 
Lord Saye’s regiment. R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


MARTELLO Towers (10% §S. i. 285, 356, 411). 
—The following extract from a letter written 
by Lord Hood, and dated “Victory, St. 
Fiorenzo, February 22, 1794,” may be of 
interest :— 

““On the 7th the Commodore anchored in a bay 
to the westward of Mortella Point, with the several 
ships and transports under his command. The 
troops were mostly landed that evening, and pos- 
session taken of a height which overlooks the tower 
of Mortella. The next day, the General and Com- 
modore being of opinion that it was advisable to 
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attack the tower from the bay, the Fortitude and | Coming of Love,’ nor in Borrow’s ‘ Lavengro, 


Juno were ordered against it, without making the 
least impression, by a cannonade continued for two 
hours and a half; and the former ship being very 
much damaged by red-hot shot, both hauled off. 
The walls of the tower were of a prodigious thick- 
ness, and the parapet, where there were two 
eighteen-pounders, was lined with bass junk, five 
feet from the walls, and filled up with sand; and 
although it was cannonaded from the height for 
two days, within 150 yards, and ougeenee in a very 
shattered state, the enemy still held out ; but a few 


hot shot setting fire to the bass, made them call for | 


quarter. The number of men in the tower was 33: 
only two were wounded, and those mortally.” 


W. 8. 


“THE RUN OF HIS TEETH” (10 §S. i. 388, 
436). “A New Song, celebrating Lord 
Milton's Sheftield Electioneering Committee 
and Agents. Dedicated, Without permission, 
to His Lordship and His Lordship’s Motley 
Party ; By their disobedient Servant, Satirical 
Satire, Esquire. May, 1807,” p. 8, verse xvi. 
has :— 

And it suits toa T, 

To receive as your fee, 

The run of your teeth 

And five guineas a day. 
Does the phrase ‘It suits toa T” appear in 
any zslossary? Henry Joun BearpsHaw. 

Road, Sheffield. 

“Barrar” (10% §. i. 349, 434).—Surely it 
ought to be distinctly stated that this word, 
better spelt darrow, is given not only in 
the ‘E.D.D.,’ but in the ‘New English Dic- 
tionary’ also. The etymology there sug- 
gested, from A.S. beorgan, to protect, defend, 
is surely right. We have the same word over 
again in the prov. E. Barg-ham, “ protection 
of the hame,” given in both the above dic- 
tionaries, and in //am-bargh (‘ N.E.D.’), Ham- 
burgh (‘ E.D.D.’), e., “ hame-protection.” 

Watrer W. SKEArT. 


SHAKESPEARE’S GRAVE (10% §. i. 288, 331, 
352, 416).—The discussion on the above sub- 
ject would be materially assisted by the com- 

arison of the seven illustrations to a paper 

> C. C. Stopes entitled ‘The True Story 


of the Stratford Bust, which appeared in | 
Murray's Monthly Review for April. They | 


show a complete change in the design of 
the tomb. E. R. 


“ GRrENGRO” (10 
S. i. 369).—Mr. W. L. Poor is unquestionably 
right in saying that the word “Griengro” 
occurs frequently in ‘Aylwin,’ which has 
been pronounce 


of Great Britain. But neither in that 


nor in Mr. Watts-Dunton’s gypsy poem ‘The 


the most authoritative 
picture existing of the gypsies 
book 


nor its sequel ‘The Romany Rye,’ nor in 
F. H. Groome’s gypsy pictures, is the word 
Griengro used as being synonymous with 
the word Gringo (foreigner), as used by 
natives of the river Plate. I am not a 
gypsologist myself, but it has been m 
privilege to be brought much into touc 
with all the above-mentioned writers, and 
I am familiar with their work ; but I am 
persuaded that the word Griengro has 
nothing to do with the idea of foreigner, or 
“ outsider,” as expressed by the gypsy word 
Gorgio. Mr. Watts-Dunton has himself fully 
explained the word Gri-engro, “horse 


| master,” in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ in 


Chambers’s ‘ Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture, and in the introductions to * Aylwin’ 
and ‘The Coming of Love.’ I may add, 
however, that certain very competent writers 
(such, for instance, as Groome) appear te 
see Romany origins for a much larger 
number of European words than the general 
reader can understand. 
Tuomas Sr. E. Hake. 
Hounslow, W. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Works of Francis Beanmont and John Fletcher. 
Variorum Edition. Vol. I. (Bell & Sons and 
A. H. Bullen.) 

Mr. Buien’s labours in the fields of Tudor drama 

find their crown in the edition of Beaumont and 

Fletcher of which the first volume now appears. 

Amidst the pressure of various avocations Mr. 

Bullen has been unable to undertake alone a task 

of enormous labour and responsibility. He has 

associated with himself, accordingly, in the pro- 
duction of the opening volume a Shakespearian 
scholar so ripe and trustworthy as Mr. P. A. Daniel 
and the editor of Lyly, Mr. R. Warwick Bond, one 
of the latest and most active recruits to the army 
of editors. He will himself supervise and direct 
the entire work, and will furnish to it, in a twelfth 
and concluding volume, the memoirs of the two 
dramatists and various excursuses, critical and 
expository, of a kind the value of which we have 
learnt to estimate. That Mr. Bullen has long been 
engaged on a task for which he has special and indis- 
putable qualifications had been known, and the fact 
that he was so employed was calculated to discourage 
all thought of opposition and rivalry. His first ambi- 
tion extended no further than reprinting that text 
of the Rev. Alexander Dyce which has won the 
approval of all scholars, and been depreciated by 
no one except a rival editor, not to be mention 

in the same century. The expediency of further 
collation and of the addition of various readings 
suggested itself, however, during the progress, and 
the work in its new shape is an advance upon its 

predecessor. 
Not quite easy is it to define the exact position 

of the two dramatists in the Elizabethan firmamert- 
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Shakespeare, whom they persistently and slavishly 
imitated, is, of course, beyond all notion of com- 

rison. Ben Jonson eclipses them as a comic 

matist. Marlowe, Ford, and Webster strike 
deeper notes ; and even subordinates, such as Decker 
and Heywood, are touched to finer issues. Mas- 
singer is most closely akin to them, and, while he 
surpasses them in dramatic grip, comes nowhere 
near them in poetry or pathos. In respect of a 
solid mass of high accomplishment they stand all 
but paramount. Bulk of work, it has to be acknow- 
ledged, counts for somewhat, and it is not wholly 
fortuitous that the best writers are among the 
most fecund. The dramas of Beaumont and 
Fletcher constitute a world of romance, in which 
the sympathetic reader may wander at will and 
turn his steps in every direction with the certaint 
of delight. In this respect they have affinities wit 
‘The Fairy Queen’ and the ‘ Arcadia,’ and seem 
not wholly remote from the ‘ Mortd’Arthur.’ Itisa 
veritable land of enchantment in which we wander. 
In spite of Fletcher's quaint notions concernin 
metre, the plays abound in poetry, and the genera 
versification is, as a rule, superior to that of all the 
Tudor poets, except the highest. One comes in 
perusal upon exquisite scenes, and there are pas- 

es which Milton did not scorn to imitate, and 
~ aA which Shakespeare himself need not have 
disowned. *The Faithful Shepherdess’ is, in the 
full sense, immortal, and is still, as a pastoral 
drama, set occasionally before the public. In lyrics 
Beaumont and Fletcher come, in Tudor times, next 
to Shakespeare, and have a grace and beauty which 
none of their immediate successors, except Milton 
and perhaps Herrick, could equal. Against these 
things there is only to be urged a wantonness of 
speech scarcely to be rivalled in Restoration times, 
and than which little in the poetry of their own 
period is more regrettable. 

Dyce’s Beaumont and Fletcher, which was 
adequate in all respects, has been virtually for a 

eration out of print, and is one of the costliest of 
Rematio works. It forms the basis of the edition 
now in progress, and will always hold a position in 
the market and on the shelves. Previous collections 
—with the exception of the first folio (1647), con- 
taining thirty-six plays, and the second (1679), con- 
taining fifty—have neither value nor authority, 
though, in the absence of more trustworthy texts, 
their price has gone up in the market. 

The order of arrangement adopted by Mr. Bullen 
is that of the second folio, which was accepted by 
Weber in his fourteen-volume edition of the works, 
and observed in the two-volume edition of Moxon 
which followed, and has long been the most generally 
accessible of forms in which the dramatists can be 
studied. Five plays, happily representative of the 
various styles of Beaumont and Fletcher, constitute 
the first volume, and consist of ‘The Maid’s 
Tragedy’ and ‘ Philaster; or, Love lies Bleeding,’ 
edited by Mr. Daniel, and ‘A King and No King,’ 
‘The Scornful Lady,’ and ‘The Custom of the 
Country,’ edited by Mr. Warwick Bond. Pre- 
liminary matter to each of these supplies all biblio- 
graphical particulars, an argument of the play— 
which is a distinct boon—and an account of the 
text, the source, and the history. In four cases 
out of five the frontispiece to the first quarto is 
given in facsimile, and there is a beautiful process 
reproduction of a portrait of Beaumont, from the 

e gallery at Knole Park. Some time will pro- 
bably pass before the entire work is in the hands 


of the reader. It is hoped, however, that the 
second volume, containing, like the present, five 
plays, will be issued during the year. We could 
write inexhaustibly upon this subject, since for a 
generation past we have pressed for an edition such 
as the present. How limited is the space we can 
allot to reviews is, however, apparent, and we 
content ourselves with pronouncing the edition the 
ay gift for which the Shakespearian student 
ad to hope. 


Great Masters. Part XVI. (Heinemann.) 
Wrrn ‘The Miracle of St. Mark’ of Tintoretto, 
from the Accademia, Venice, the sixteenth part of 
‘Great Masters’ begins. What is the exact nature 
of the miracle being wrought by the descendin 
saint—who is, of course, the patron saint o 
Venice —we fail to grasp, and we should have 
been glad of information which is not vouchsafed 
us. An eminently dramatic work, crowded with 
figures, it is interesting, among other things, 
for giving us among the characters a good por- 
trait of the painter. Next comes Gainsborough’s 
‘Elizabeth, Viscountess Folkestone,’ recently exhi- 
bited in the Birmingham Art Gallery. It is 
from the collection of Mrs. George Holt, and 
is a fine portrait of a head neither youthful nor 
beautiful. *Don Ferdinand of Austria,’ by Velas- 
quez, from the Prado, Madrid, is one of the finest 
ortraits in the world. The cardinal prince is 
olding a gun and is accompanied by a dog, which 
also is superbly painted. Last comes, from the 
Vienna Gallery, Van Dyck’s ‘ The Blessed Herman 
Joseph,’ a striking religious picture, with, as the 
introduction states, rich pagan types substituted 
for the ascetic types of medizval painters. 


In the Fortnightly Mr. W. 8S. Lilly writes on 
*Shakespeare’s Protestantism.’ Like many other 
Roman Catholics, Mr. Lilly seems to have persuaded. 
himself that Shakespeare was of the ancient faith. 
When dramatic utterances are taken as personal,. 
it is easy to establish almost anything. Mr. Francis. 
Gribble deals with the autobiograp and _ philo- 
sophy of Herbert Spencer, and Canon MacColl with 
‘Lord Acton’s Letters to Mary Gladstone.’ Mrs. 
Kosa Newmarch gives a full account of ‘ Vassily 
Verestschagin : War Painter,’ whose loss is recent 
and lamentable. * The Niece of Napoleon’ supplies 
an animated account of the Princess Mathilde: 


* The Plague of Novels,’ by Mr. Cuthbert Hadden, is. 


more remarkable for smartness than for any other 
quality.—Mrs. Maxwell Scott writes, in the Nine- 
teenth Century, on ‘The Youth of James IIL,’ the 
mere title showing the point of view from which 
her article is undertaken. Like the famous flies 
in amber, the thing is neither rich nor rare, and we 
can only wonder how it climbed into the place it 
occupies. Mr. Lord enunciates some not very im- 
portant conclusions on ‘The Kingsley Novels,’ 
under which title he comprises the novels of 
Charles and Henry Kingsley, writers who do not 
seem to have much in common besides the name. 
‘Franz von Lenbach’ is an interesting study by 
Anita MacMahon.—A picture by Sir E. J. Poynter, 
called ‘ Asterié,’ serves as frontispiece to the Pall 
Mail. Marie van Vorst supplies a competent and 
well-illustrated account of Paul Albert Bernard, 


the Parisian painter, for some time a resident in. 


London. Lady Jersey describes, from personal 
observation, ‘The Women of India.’ Mr. J. A. 
Hammerton follows on the track of Robert L. 
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Stevenson through the Cevennes. Mr. Frederick | and occasionally revise views on difficult English 


Lees has obtained from well-known Frenchmen | 
opinions concerning our degenerate stage. There 


are Englishmen who could, “an they would,” tell | 


him more on a subject on which much might be 
said. The question, * What is a Lady?’ is answered 
by saying she is a gentlewoman. This is doubtless 
accurate, but not altogether illuminating. —Part vi. 
of * Historical Mysteries,’ by Mr. Lang, in the 
Yornhill, deals with ‘The Murder of Escovedo.’ In 
this case the mystery has nothing to do with the | 
manner in which the crime was committed or 
the identity of the murderer, but is wholly con- 
cerned with the motive of the deed. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell supplies, from the latest sources, a deeply 
interesting account of Sir John Moore, and the 
Dean of Westminster describes ‘ Westminster 
Abbey in the Early Part of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell describes 
from an American standpoint some of the mysteries 
of ‘ London Chambers,’ and Mr. ©. J. Cornish gives 
interesting particulars concerning ‘ Partridge Rear- 
ing in France.’—In ‘At the Sign of the Ship,’ in 
Longman’s, Mr. Lang utters an incidental phrase 
the value of which we should like to see acknow- 
ledged. It is to the effect that “all lectures are a 
nuisance to a studious person,” and the utterance 
should be written in letters of gold. We have 
attended lectures innumerable, and never received 
the slightest gain from any. Mr. Lang writes justly 
and amusingly on Herbert Spencer. ‘A es 
from Edinburgh to Paris in 1802’ is striking anc 
interesting. There is some excellent fiction.—Dr. 
Jap » sends to the Gentleman’s a pleasant ‘ Vision 
of ean’ Mr. A. M. Stevens, in ‘ Tobacco and 
Drama,’ speaks of allusions to smoking in plays, 
such as ‘The Fawn, ‘Blurt Master Constable,’ | 
*A Fair Quarrel,’ &c. ‘A Plea for Cowper’ is 
advanced. It is welcome, but we did not think it 
required. 


GerMaxy, which takes a vivid interest in English 
philology, is to produce at the beginning of next 
year a new periodical devoted to modern English, 
entitled Bausteine. Prof. Gustav Kriiger, already 
well known to us as an excellent writer on English, 
and Leon Kellner are the editors, and they are 
supported by the new Philological Union of Vienna | 
and various scholars, the English representative of | 
the scheme being Mr. N. W. Thomas, who can 
addressed on the subject at 7, Coptic Street, W.C. | 
The circular gives on its first page a formidable list | 
of words which are not satisfactorily rendered in | 
German dictionaries—e.g., agency, aggressive, argue, 
baffle, effusive, poignant, strenuous, distracted, anc 
bounder, a term which, we note, has been applied 
by a distinguished professor to St. Paul. Special 
efforts are to be made to render the literary and 
wsthetic adjectives ‘“‘ of a Gosse or Archer,” who 
will occasionally, we dare say, afford occasion for 
some “furious thinking,” if we may adopt the 
French idiom. Great writers, such as Milton and 
Dryden, will also have their vocabularies examined, 
and we hope that some effort will be made to fix 
the phraseology of science. Some words of the 
kind used by Erasmus Darwin will be treated in 
the first number, as well as Parliamentary language 
and the group of words “suggest, suggestion, sug- 
gestive.” The scheme seems to us excellent, and 
may, we hope, help us to arrest and revive the fast- 
fading glories of our tongue. Only we trust that 
scholars of our own will be allowed to supervise 


| section which flatters us most sincere 


passages put forward by German ingenuity. While 


| we envy and admire Teutonic erudition in this 


matter, as in others, we see occasionally things 
suggested which every-day practice of our own 
tongue pronounces impossible or mistaken. English 
slang is a snare for the outsider—e.g., Baumann, 
in his ‘Londinismen,’ a capital book, mistakes 
wholly the meaning of ** That’s not cricket.” The 
Times has been boasting of its pure English; but 
how many foreigners know what the “ wallflower” 
we once saw flourishing in its account of a social 
function means? Further, our best writers, like 
Sophocles, often have the vernacular latent in 
their dignified periods, or a piece of homeliness 
half peering through their grandeur in a way which 
would defy the deep student of many philological 
dissertations. And words are often brought to- 
ether with a happy perversity because they do not 
ear the value of their usual combination. These 


| are the graces and subtleties of language bound up 


with its use as a living instrument. here is the 
further difference in humour and sentiment between 
two peoples which may be so slight as occasionally 
to defy verbal analysis. But we expect the best 


| results from this spirited enterprise, for which that 


splendid storehouse the ‘ New English Dictionary’ 
supplies unlimited material, especially as there is a 

4 A pillory 
for journalese would be an interesting addition to 
the periodical, though the offenders would pro- 
bably regard it as nothing but an advertisement of 
their ability to be ‘‘ up to date.” 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, ee after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 


J. P. B. (‘Recommended to Mercy’). — Mr. 
LATHAM stated anfe, p. 232, that Mrs. Houstoun’s 
novel was not the work he sought. 

Lr'cts (“‘ Moon and the Weather ”).—Proof un- 
fortunately too late. Second sentence was modi 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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1. NOTES AND QUERIES. 
THE ATHENZAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENZZUM contains Articles on 

The LIFE of LORD DALHOUSIE, The ESSENTIAL KAFIR. 

The POETRY of BYRON. A BOOK of FRENCH PROSODY. 

A HISTORY of IRELAND. 

NEW NOVELS:—A Great Man ; The Successor; The Lady in Sables ; Garmiscath ; The Romance of a 
Lonely Woman. 

LOCAL HISTORY. NEW TESTAMENT COMMENTARIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—With the Inniskilling Dragoons, 1899-1902 ; The Second Afghan War ; My 
French Friends ; The Life of Burns; More’s Utopia ; Le Roman d’un Conventionnel; La Guerre 


de la Succession d’Autriche, 1741-3 ; Sous l'Horizon; Adam Bede; FitzGerald’s Miscellanies and 
Translations from Calderon, 


LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

A SCHOOL POEM by LAMB; ‘FOUNDATIONS of MODERN EUROPE’; The INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION of ACADEMIES ; SALE, 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Wild Life at the Land's End ; Research Notes; “ Duplicity ” and “ Duplexity”; The Con- 
versazione of the University of London ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—British Ceramic Art ; Sienese Art at the Burlington Fine-Arts Club; Recent Antiquarian 
Discoveries in Switzerland ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘ La Bohéme’; ‘Faust’; ‘Mignon’; ‘ Lohengrin’; ‘Tannhauser’; M. Delafosse’s Recital ; 
Herr Voss’s Recital ; Miss Harrison's Orchestral Concert ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘ Hippolytus’; ‘ Lady Flirt’; ‘Who's Who?’ Rosencrantz and Guildenstern ; Gossip, 


The ATHENAUM for May 28 contains Articles on 
BOOKS on MODERN JAPAN. A HISTORY of BEDFORDSHIRE. 
An ITALIAN ANTHOLOGY. The NEW FOREST. The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


NEW NOVELS :—Dorothea; The Wine of Love ; The Colonel ; The Red-Keggers ; Not Even a Tragedy; 
Helen in Morocco ; The Stonecutter of Memphis, 


MILITARY BOOKS. MONEY and POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Foundations of Modern Europe ; A Modern Bootia; Under Croagh Patrick ; 
The Shorter Works of Landor ; Tom Brown's Schooldays ; a New Volume by M. Anatole France ; 
Other Memories Old and New; The Rise of British West Africa. 


LIST of NEW BOOKS. A FORGOTTEN SCHOLAR. LITERARY GOSSIP, 

SCIENCE :—The Back Blocks of China; The Daubeny Laboratory, Oxford; Index Faune Nove 
Zealandiz ; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—Recent Publications ; Notes from Ravenna; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—‘ Die Meistersinger’; ‘ Faust’; Royal College of Music Concert ; Gossip ; Performances Next 
Week. 


DRAMA :—The Variorum Beaumont and Fletcher ; ‘Timon of Athens’; Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O. 
And of all Newsagents, 
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IN THE PRESS. READY SHORTLY. 
AN ENTIRELY REWRITTEN AND COMPLETELY UP-TO-DATE EDITION OF 


KING’‘S 
CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 


QUOTATIONS. 


By WILLIAM FRANCIS HENRY KING, M.A., 


Christ Church, Oxford. 


Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Phrases and Expressions in French, 
German, Latin, Greek, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese. 


IN ONE HANDY VOLUME. 
6s. net. Crown 8yo, neat cloth binding, top edge 6s. net. 
gilt. 


*.* The Author’s aim has been to produce a reliable work of 
reference as well as a chatty book. Not only are the citations given and 
their sources traced, but their story, with its ana and anecdote, is told im 
every case that occasion offers, thus forming a complete Musée de la 
Conversation. The value of the work is also greatly enhanced by the 
addition of several Comprehensive Indexes, making it possible for any 
quotation to be immediately found. 


7 { 


The originality, the breadth of scope, and the utility of this 
DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS from all languages and all ages, 
will be immediately patent to all who look into it. 


The revision has been so stringent that the present Edition i 


practically 
AN ENTIRELY NEW BOOK. 


London: J. WHITAKER & SONS, Limirep, 12, Warwick Lane, E.C, 


Published Week! JOHN C. FRANCIS, Lane. B.C. ; and Nene 1908. EDWARD FRAN 
Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. B. B.C.—Saturday, Ji 
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